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Education for Work 


FOREWORD* 


NDERLYING the theme of this issue of THe Recorp are certain as- 
U sumptions regarding the place and nature of education for work 
in our economic order. These assumptions, which are set forth below, 
constitute the philosophy concerning education for work which in the 
judgment of the editorial committee should underlie any program of 
education whose purpose is the occupational adjustment of all whom 
the schools serve. 

The first assumption is in reality a definition. The term “work” in- 
cludes all gainful occupations. Applied to a community, the work done 
by individuals means all kinds of work carried on by all men and women 
who labor in that community. The work may be simple in both the 
duties to be performed and the knowledge and skill required, as is true 
of such an occupation as washing automobiles; or it may be extraor- 
dinarily complex, requiring not only knowledge and skill but judgment 
of a high order, as is true of surgery or journalism at their highest levels. 

This assumption does not imply that public schools should offer train- 
ing in every one of the thousands of occupations represented in a com- 
munity. It does lead, however, to a second assumption: the public schools 


should provide occupational orientation and vocational guidance for all 
*Adapted from Chapter VIII, “The Preparation of Youth for Work,” of The Report 
of A Survey of the Public Schools of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Made by the Division of 


Field Studies, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1940. 
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who come under their purview. It must never be forgotten that all those 
who are attending schools at any given time come from the homes of the 
people who are actually carrying on all the work being done in the com- 
munity at that time; and that, on leaving school, they will themselves 
carry on all the work of the community. Therefore, education for work, 
if it is to be effective, can be concerned with nothing less than a complete 
occupational picture presented by the community, a picture which will 
be constantly changing as the community itself changes. There can be 
nothing static in a program of education for work. 

Implicit, too, in this second assumption, is the inclusiveness of the voca- 
tional guidance function. It is for a//—for children in the elementary 
schools, youth in secondary schools, men and women in adult classes; for 
those of limited capacity as well as those gifted by nature and environ- 
ment; for the crippled, the hard-of-hearing, the partially or wholly blind, 
as well as those who apparently are normal in every way. Thus, the guid- 
ance phase of education for work is legitimately a part of the program of 
the public schools from the earliest grades to and through college or uni- 
versity, for no man escapes the necessity of choosing what he will do to 
earn his living, or how he will prepare himself for adequate and effective 
accomplishment in the field or fields in which he will dwell occupa- 
tionally during his total working life. 

The third assumption follows logically. There are many occupations 
for which the schools can provide practically complete occupational 
training, there are many others for which it is neither expedient nor pos- 
sible to offer even partial training, and there is an almost illimitable area 
in which schools and industry or business can cooperate with extraor- 
dinary effectiveness. A clearly conceived program of education for work 
will always develop in accordance with these considerations. 

It is in the area covered by this assumption that the acquisition of skills 
and knowledges operates, and it is here that the real effectiveness or in- 
effectiveness of the program is most clearly evident. For the primary 
criterion by which education for work must be judged is the simple but 
inevitable question: “Is the individual who is taught in a vocational 
school or class qualified to discharge the duties and responsibilities of the 
occupation for which he has been educated, and is there a reasonable 
chance of employment in that occupation?” 
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The next assumption has to do with placement. Education for work 
includes not only orientation and training but induction into jobs. This 
naturally follows from the criterion which has just been stated. Finding a 
job, getting started in that job, growing and progressing in it, are all a 
part of the process of induction. Any program of education for work 
which underemphasizes induction into jobs is comparable to a manu- 
facturing organization which spends time, money, and brains on pro- 
ducing a splendid article of merchandise and then pays no attention to 
its sale or distribution. It is inadequate at a vulnerable point. Such a pro- 
cedure would be unthinkable in business. In education for work, how- 
ever, where the splendid product is a skilled, intelligent worker it not 
infrequently happens that there is no program for marketing the product, 
indeed, sometimes no knowledge as to whether or not there is a market. 

All that has been said thus far gives strength to the next assumption. 
An adequate program of education for work requires cooperation with 
a wide variety of non-school agencies and groups. Some of these are in 
the community immediately served by the schools. They include em- 
ployers and employees, both singly and in groups. They include parents 
and youth itself. And they include such organizations as public and pri- 
vate employment agencies, chambers of commerce, service clubs, and 
religious and charitable organizations. The list is almost as comprehen- 
sive as the gamut of such organizations represented in the community. It 
is clear that such cooperation requires some measure of organization. 
The program of education for work is on most solid ground when co- 
operation is enthusiastic and intelligent and when mutual responsibility 
is recognized. 

Cooperation is not limited to the community. There exist opportu- 
nities, and in some cases requirements, for working together with such 
state agencies as the State Board of Education, the State Employment 
Service, and the State Department of Labor. In both state and national 
terms there is the possibility and generally a great need for cooperating 
with the National Youth Administration, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the Departments of Agriculture and Labor and Commerce and, 
of course, the Division of Vocational Education of the United States 
Office of Education. 

One final assumption has been implied in all that has been written here. 
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Any realistic program of education for work must be based on a con- 
tinuing analysis of the social and economic needs and trends of the total 
area served by the schools. While this phase of the program is not repre- 
sented in this issue by an article devoted specifically to it, we should like 
to emphasize the importance of keeping it in mind as an indispensable 
part of the picture. 

The articles in this issue of THe Recorp are written to illustrate and 
amplify the view of education for work described above.* The descrip- 
tions of programs actually conducted in typical communities; the dis- 
cussions of special services involved; the observations regarding trends 
and methods will, it is hoped, give the reader an ideal toward which he 
may strive in providing a rational and effective plan of education for 
work. 

Epwin A. Ler, Harry D. Kitson, ANp 
HaAmMbpeEN L. ForKNER 


“One of the most important phases has been omitted, namely, the state program of 
vocational education. This, like the training for defense program, has such wide ramifica- 
tions, however, reaching into fields of trade and industry, distributive occupations, home 
economics, agriculture, occupational information and guidance service, and rehabilitation, 
that adequate treatment would require a special issue. Certain significant aspects of state 
programs of vocational education are mentioned throughout the articles. 





Federal Aid in Stimulating Education 
for Work 


By PAUL V. McNUTT 


ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


[j= our democratic system, education is everybody’s business, 
inasmuch as our nation rises or falls by the enlightenment and 
good citizenship of the average man or woman. For more than 300 years 
the American people have recognized, at first haltingly, but with a grow- 
ing unity as time went on, that public education, supported by public 
taxation, is a fundamental right of every child. 

Great leaders have discussed the true purposes of education for thou- 
sands of years. They have listed and classified hundreds of objectives. 
They have often disagreed, with the result that there have been different 
types of schools at different times and places. Out of the experience of 
the years came four objectives for education upon which there can be 
little disagreement. Young people, wherever they are, must learn eco- 
nomic efficiency—how to earn a livelihood and to manage their affairs 
with ordinary prudence; they must master human relationships—how to 
get along with other people, including their families; they must learn 
civic responsibility—how to carry their load in the common affairs of 
the common life; and they must achieve general culture—how to take 
part in and appreciate the great and beautiful things that men have made 
and thought and said. Today the opportunity to achieve these objectives 
is greater in this land of ours than in any other time or place in the 
world’s history. 

In the present crisis in the troubled affairs of men and nations, it is 
natural that all of us should be deeply concerned about our national se- 
curity. Our concern runs beyond the consideration of the need for in- 
crease in our military and naval resources to the more important and 
vital consideration of our internal soundness. In following the course of 
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events abroad, we must not be diverted from the effort to solve our in- 
ternal problems. The first line of our defense is the morale, health, en- 
lightenment, and economic security of the individual citizens of the 
nation. 


THE YOUTH PROBLEM 


It should be obvious to everyone that a most important element in 
personal and economic security is occupational competence. The assur- 
ance that one is equal to the requirements of the job gives a mental set 
toward life which nothing else quite affords. Whatever the work at 
hand—and we decry the notion that any honest and useful work is less 
becoming a citizen than any other—the ability to do that work efficiently 
and well is fundamental. It was this occupational competence that dis- 
tinguished the farmers and artisans and merchants of other genera- 
tions and helped to give them the feeling of personal worth and inde- 
pendence which issued in the birth of democratic governments. It is the 
lack of occupational security in a machine civilization which provides 
the tinder that demagogues have touched off in the youth movements 
abroad. 

Only in recent years has there been conscious recognition of what 
might be called “the American youth problem.” Indeed, during the last 
century with the expansion of the population to the free lands of the 
West, with most of the population engaged in agricultural pursuits, there 
was no youth problem in the present sense of the difficulty of occupa- 
tional and educational adjustment. For youth were absorbed on the farm 
and in the farm home, engaged in the comparatively simple hand-work 
activities incident to rural life of that time. But with the closing of the 
frontier, the cessation of private government subsidies in the form of 
homestead rights, the problem of youth has come to the forefront of 
national attention. We may well ask in the name of a considerable pro- 
portion of American youth—Is this any longer the land of opportunity? 
What are the present opportunities for American youth? Are the doors 
of opportunity still open? 

Sometimes we are told that the filling up of the continent and the ma- 
turing of our economy have narrowed economic opportunity. In a 
temporary, superficial sense I suppose that is true. Workers displaced by 
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industry can no longer go West and make a start on new land. To start 
many kinds of businesses requires more capital, more organization today 
than in the past. But we have no patience with those who say that the 
days of opportunity are gone. As long as we are growing, as long as our 
civilization provides opportunity of expression for the pent-up energy of 
youth, will new frontiers appear. Of one thing we are quite certain: Our 
country will never resign itself to the idea of permanent unemployment, 
nor trade the security of work at which the workman is competent, for 
any government-guaranteed dole. We know that there is plenty of use- 
ful work to be done and that we have the resources and capacities to 
assure a decent life and opportunities for everyone who is willing to 
work. We shall not be satisfied until we reach that goal. It must and it 
will be reached. 

The Federal Security Agency is conscious of the twin problems of 
educational and vocational opportunity for youth because in the Agency 
there are brought together four youth-serving organizations of the Fed- 
eral Government—the United States Office of Education, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the National Youth Administration, and the Social 
Security Board’s Division of Employment Service. 

Many people do not realize it, but more than a third of our unem- 
ployed are youth between the ages of 16 and 24. At any given time dur- 
ing the last six years, from three to four millions of these young people 
have been unemployed by private industry—that is, they wanted jobs 
but could not find them. Others were employed only part time. A dis- 
tressingly large percentage of these youth had no vocational skills and 
have had no opportunity to learn them. 

Idleness is bad enough for older people who have learned how to 
work, but it is doubly dangerous for youth. Back in 1932 and 1933, hun- 
dreds of thousands of youth were, as they said, “on the bum,” and 
millions of others had little else to do than to mope around home or con- 
gregate at the corner poolroom. There is no need to elaborate further. 
We know the effect of idleness, and we have seen abroad what happens 
when youth refuse longer to be frustrated and respond to the summons 
of a man who promises to do something for them no matter what the 
cost. 
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FEDERAL ACTIVITIES ON BEHALF OF YOUTH 


It is now generally recognized, I believe, that the President’s decision 
to provide useful activity and training for a large number of these un- 
employed young people sprang from statesmanlike considerations of the 
future of our country as well as the welfare of the young people con- 
cerned. One of the first steps was the revitalization through the Wagner- 
Peyser Act of the Department of Labor’s Employment Service. Later 
this service was transferred by executive order to this Agency. It is now 
known as the Division of Employment Service of the Social Security 
Board’s Bureau of Employment Security. The Division, as might be ex- 
pected, makes its chief contributions by furnishing centers—a total of 
1,500 are now in operation throughout the United States—where young 
and old may find help in locating jobs, It recently published a three 
volume Dictionary of Occupational Titles listing and defining about 
18,000 types of work. This, it is hoped, will serve to standardize termi- 
nology and promote uniformity throughout the nation." 

Almost simultaneously with instilling new life into an almost decadent 
employment organization came legislation setting up the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. Its records show that since April, 1933, more than two 
and a half million young men have had their turn in CCC camps. They 
have added much to the national wealth by their work in the forests and 
national parks, in flood prevention, and in erosion control. But even 
more, they have built up their bodies; they have felt pride in being able 
to contribute to the support of their families. Hundreds of thousands of 
them have used their leisure to increase their general education, and have 
sought to improve their vocational competence as much as was possible 
on the jobs assigned. 

A little later came the National Youth Administration. During the 
last four years it has enabled several hundred thousand young people to 
remain in high school or in college by doing part-time jobs paid for by 
the Federal Government. This has lowered pressure on the labor market, 
improved the quality of our citizenship, and given boys and girls a 
chance to develop their talents. Another activity of the NYA is for the 


1 Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C,, 
1940. 3 Vols. $3.00. 
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benefit of young people who are both out of school and out of work. For 
them the organization has created part-time jobs of a useful public char- 
acter. On these jobs thousands of young men and women have earned 
their first money, acquired some notion of the kinds of work they are 
fitted to do, and developed work habits and attitudes which later helped 
them to hold jobs in private employment. Like the CCC, the NYA is to 
be put down on the books as a profitable investment. 

There are two other federal agencies that play a part in the picture, 
though they are not in the Federal Security Agency. The Occupational 
Outlook Service, established in the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1939, is 
devoted to the analysis of existing statistics regarding occupational trends 
and the stimulation of the collection of additional information vital to 
forecasting. It hopes to develop estimates of the relationship between job 
opportunities and production and to furnish information “necessary to 
prevent unknowing entrance of young persons into blind-alley jobs.” * At 
present its findings are published in the Monthly Labor Review. The 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Training, appointed by the Secretary 
of Labor to determine policies on the promotion of apprenticeship, has 
been in existence since 1934 and has been instrumental in the promotion 
of committees on apprenticeship in many communities. 


THE SCHOOLS IN THE TRAINING OF YOUTH 


It begins to appear that the trend toward a later employment age for 
youth, evident before the depression, is likely to continue; and that even 
with the return of greater prosperity and industrial activity, it will be 
some time before we are able in our economy to provide jobs in private 
industry for all the youth who need and want the self-sustaining oppor- 
tunity of wage earning. This raises a vital question as to public policy 
involving both education and employment. 

Admittedly, the major needs of youth are concerned with education 
and with occupation. The two are closely interrelated as are the social 
institutions which have been set up to minister to them. The most im- 
portant of these institutions are the public schools. As modern civiliza- 
tion grows more complex, the schools which prepare young people to 


? Hinrichs, A. F. “The Occupational Outlook Service.” Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, Vol. 18, pp. 483-487, April, 1940. 
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cope with that civilization must use more years for organized education. 
Not only does the subject matter of education require more years for 
mastery, but we have learned that we must wait for the maturity of age 
and experience to provide the framework upon which to build an im- 
portant part of our educational program; i.e., training for economic effi- 
ciency and civic competence. Only those who have reached late adoles- 
cence or early manhood can profit by many of the educational expe- 
riences which the schools should and can provide. Modern life is so 
complex that the schools must more and more be charged with responsi- 
bility for the gradual induction of young peorle into that life in all its 
manifold relationships—social, occupational, civic, and domestic. 

In constantly increasing numbers, employers will employ only those 
new workers who have acquired the maturity which is represented by 
high school graduation. This fact imposes upon the secondary schools the 
necessity of adjusting their programs of instruction to meet the needs of 
a growing percentage of the total youth population. Courses which are 
suitable primarily for young people who are college-bound are not ade- 
quate; nor is a program adequate which limits opportunity for some 
vocational specialization in preparation for the skilled trades, important 
as this is. New methods must be devised of relating education to all of 
life—especially in the areas of civic and occupational competence— 
methods which will offer young people the kind of education they need 
for the practical work of the home, farm, store, office, and factory. 

This can and must be done. To do it will require, however, that we 
face the issue of cost. America’s educational budget must be large enough 
to support a comprehensive program which is capable of meeting the 
new conditions of our times. In a fundamental sense the educational 
budget is a reflection of our educational conscience and of the broad 
social policies which we propose to pursue. There must be a much in- 
creased equalization of educational opportunity. Whole areas of our 
nation exist in which young people are born and grow to maturity with- 
out anything approaching an adequate opportunity for schooling. Short 
school terms, early school-leaving age, the poverty of local school dis- 
tricts, total absence of vocational training facilities—all of these must 
be attacked. There must be a thoroughgoing reorganization of the ad- 
ministrative and fiscal bases for education to provide larger areas of sup- 
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port and control, especially for the education of youth of the ages 16 to 
20. Only thus can we provide the comprehensive program of offerings 
required for vocational education as well as for the better social and 
civic education of young people. Only thus can we meet the new con- 
ditions of our time and guarantee that equality of educational oppor- 
tunity which is the birthright of every child born in America. We should 
all see clearly that idleness will persist unless we have available the alter- 
native of a vitalized educational offering related to the real needs of 
youth. 

Inequalities of educational opportunity arising from the financial cir- 
cumstances of the families of youth must continue to be attacked by 
programs of sustaining work along the lines of the student-aid program 
of the NYA. The development of scholarships, of student aid, and espe- 
cially of part-time work opportunities has only made a beginning; the 
learn-while-you-earn principle must find new applications which can be 
developed in cooperation with employers, with labor, and with govern- 
ment. In this field lies a continued challenge to the vocational educators. 

It is, moreover, in my opinion, a gross misconception to assume that 
every little high school should be in a position to provide the wide range 
of course offerings and educational experiences, especially those related 
to occupational preparation, which our young people have a right to 
expect if America is to remain the land of opportunity. We must be in a 
position to provide the means to take young people who reside in local- 
ities which cannot provide suitable educational opportunities to the 
schools which fit their needs, even though these schools are located in 
other communities which may be, in some cases, a considerable distance 
from the homes of the students. Moreover, as more and more young peo- 
ple defer their vocational training until late in their secondary school 
course or until after high school graduation, there must be a development 
of regional junior colleges or technical institutes offering terminal voca- 
tional courses. The provision of state and federal aid both to school dis- 
tricts and, if necessary, to individual students who need special vocational 
education opportunities, will do much to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity and to reduce idleness among our youth. 

Continued unemployment of our young people results in part from 
the lack of suitable schools and colleges to which they may have access. 
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But there are many young people for whom the values of wage-earning 
employment, when organized and carried on in close relationship with a 
program of educational experience, transcend the values of full-time 
school attendance. The NYA and the CCC in helping a relatively small 
number of our youth have served to emphasize the long-recognized fact 
that there are values in work. Such programs of work, however, should 
be closely geared to the programs of our educational systems, particu- 
larly in the vocational education field, at every point. But it should be 
clear to all that these federally financed organizations cannot be ex- 
pected to meet the needs of our many millions of young people who 
have a right to an education which fits them for occupational life. Adap- 
tations must, therefore, be made in the school programs themselves to 
make it possible for large numbers of our youth to continue their educa- 
tion during the period when they are employed part time either by 
private employers or on public work projects.* The education program 
of the United States Office of Education, carried out in cooperation with 
the states, has provided experience with such programs in agriculture, in 
home economics, in business, and in industrial education. One of the 
most momentous steps affecting vocational guidance was the establish- 
ment, in the Office of Education, of the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service,* which cooperates in the organization and operation 
of vocational and educational guidance through the appointment of 
Supervisors of Occupational Information and Guidance in State Depart- 
ments of Education.® 

Each state must continue in the future as in the past to be free to work 
out for itself the readjustments of its program of secondary education 
that are necessary to meet the occupational needs of young people. In 


3 Hill, F. E. The School in the Camps, Chaps. V, VI, X. American Association for 
Adult Education, New York, 1935. 

Hayes, M. H. S. “Guidance and the NYA Occupations.” Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, Vol. 14, p. 240, December, 1935. 

4Studebaker, J. W. “The New Occupational Information and Guidance Service.” 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, Vol. 17, p. 101, November, 1938. 

Jager, H. A. “The First Year of the Occupational Information and Guidance Service.” 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, Vol. 18, p. 500, April, 1940. 

5 The plan as set up in one state is described in detail in “Maryland Plan Approved,” 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, Vol. 17, p. 312, January, 1939. Other 
functions of the Service have to do with research and field service. 
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making these readjustments, vocational educators are in a position of 
strategic importance to give leadership and direction to the development 
of a variety of vocational training opportunities in the schools of the 
states. 

The influence of the programs of vocational agriculture, of home 
economics, of business, and of industrial education, which last year en- 
rolled two million youth and adults, when gradually extended, will serve 
eventually to vitalize and quicken education. Occupational life includes 
activities and duties ranging from the simplest to the most complex. It is 
a major function of education to bring intelligence to bear upon that 
life as it is lived in the factory, home, office, or on the farm. To do so 
will turn education from the artificialities and sterilities of much of 
present-day formalized schooling by focusing it upon life as it is and as 
it ought to be lived. 

My conviction is that in America today, as in the troubled times which 
saw our nation’s birth, we must continue to hold faith in the revolution- 
ary theory of government then propounded, a theory of government 
which holds that in the long run the fate of mankind can be rested upon 
the wisdom and good will which can be developed in the ordinary man 
or woman. Public education has slowly emerged as the instrumentality of 
government which must be depended upon to make democracy secure 
and fruitful, by developing in each individual the general competence, 
the creativeness, the initiative, the technical ability, and the social vision 
and understanding which will enable him to become a faithful and en- 
lightened citizen, a worthy home-member, a competent workman, and a 
staunch moral character. 








New Developments in Apprenticeship 


By EDWIN A. LEE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


We must keep carefully that rule of Aristotle which teaches that the best 
way to learn anything well which has to be done after it is learned, is always 
to be a-doing while we are a-learning.—Richard Mulcaster. 


5 ioe history of apprenticeship parallels the development of occupa- 
tional life itself. Man has always been engaged in work “which has 
to be done after it is learned,” and no work has been so simple that it 
did not have to be learned in some fashion or other. Probably the earliest 
apprenticeship was that which existed between father and son, mother 
and daughter, in which the child early was taught by precept and prac- 
tice that which he had to know and do in order to hold his place in the 
family. 

There came a time when sons sought to learn other crafts than those 
followed by their fathers. In the Middle Ages the system of apprentice- 
ship, as it was called, commenced to flourish. To one romantically inclined 
this period constitutes the Golden Age of apprenticeship. The pomp and 
pageantry which characterized the guild system at its best, the place the 
apprentice occupied in the business and family life of his master, the cere- 
mony which accompanied his induction into full-fledged standing as a 
journeyman or master craftsman—all these were conducive to the most 
effective learning while he was a-doing. Apprenticeship thus has a splen- 
did and alluring heritage, despite the undoubted exploitation and cruelty 
which were inevitably a part of the system even until recent decades. 

Any discussion of apprenticeship in 1940 must take into account the 
varied meanings of the term. To some it is almost synonymous with vo- 
cational education. Any program whose purpose is to train an individual 
for greater occupational proficiency might then be called apprentice- 
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education. This is not the meaning attached to the term in this article. 
Nor does the writer agree with those who tend to include all part-time 
training within the scope of apprenticeship, simply because a portion of 
the day or week of a worker is spent in school, ostensibly to add to the 
skill or mental equipment of the individual employed. 

Closer to what is meant by the word is the type of program which is 
implied in the phrase “cooperative vocational education.” There are 
many kinds of cooperative programs, some even called “cooperative 
apprentice programs.” All represent an arrangement in which schools 
and factories or stores cooperate to give a boy or girl a better education 
for a given occupation than either, working alone, could easily provide. 
It is a type of vocational education which is highly effective for a wide 
variety of occupations and need be limited in its scope only by the imagi- 
nation of those charged with the vocational education of youth. But it is 
not apprenticeship. 


MODERN APPRENTICESHIP 


What then is modern apprenticeship? Essentially it is a re-creation of 
the desirable features of the early European and Colonial programs of 
apprenticeship with a consequent reduction of the negative aspects of 
the old system to their minimum and the enhancement of the educative 
values to their maximum. Basic to the program are (1) a cooperative 
arrangement between employers, employees, and schools; (2) a written 
agreement between all parties involved, including the apprentice and, 
under certain conditions, the parents or guardian of the apprentice; (3) a 
definite requirement that the program shall include a minimum of school 
training, generally not less than 144 hours per year. 

An examination of a typical program will clarify the discussion. The 
material which follows is gleaned from the Carpenters Apprenticeship 
Standards, a document formulated by the Pensacola, Florida, Carpenters 
Apprenticeship Committee.’ On this Committee and signatory to the 
document are three representatives of the General Contractors of Pensa- 
cola, three representatives of the Pensacola Carpenters Local Union No. 
1194, one representative from the Florida Apprenticeship Council, and 


1 Pensacola Carpenters Apprenticeship Standards. Pensacola Carpenters Apprenticeship 
Committee. Pensacola Carpenters Local Union No. 1194. 
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one from the Pensacola Public Schools. The document consists of two 
parts: Part A which sets forth the standards, and Part B which reproduces 
the Apprentice Agreement. 

The Apprenticeship Standards cover altogether twenty-five items and 
there is space at the end for five signatures: chairman of apprentice 
committee, secretary of apprentice committee, apprentice, parent or 
guardian, and employer. It is an important document to everyone con- 
cerned. 


Item 1 defines a carpenter's apprentice in the following words: 


A carpenter’s apprentice is a person who begins his apprenticeship between 
the ages of 17 and 22, and 


(a) who, as his principal occupation, is engaged in learning and assisting 
in carpenter work, and 


(b) who has entered into a written agreement with an employer, or an 
association of employers, or an organization of employees acting as 
agents for the employer, or other responsible agency, which agree- 
ment provides for at least 8,000 hours of reasonably continuous em- 
ployment for such person and for his participation in an approved 
program of training in skills and related technical and general subjects. 


Then follow sections dealing with composition and duties of the 
Apprenticeship Committee, the latter including such matters as deter- 
mination of number of apprentices needed, qualifications of apprentices, 
methods of handling complaints, testing progress of apprentices, and “in 
general, to be responsible for the successful operation of the apprentice- 
ship standards of the carpenter trade in the Pensacola area by performing 
the duties listed above; by cooperating with public and private agencies 
which can be of assistance; by obtaining publicity in order to develop the 
support and interest of the public in the apprenticeship standards; by 
keeping in constant touch with all parties concerned—apprentice, mas- 
ters, parents and journeyman.” 

There are certain items which are almost always included in such 
standards, no matter what the trade may be. There is a statement con- 
cerning length of apprenticeship, generally expressed in terms of hours 
and years. Likewise provision is made for a probationary period during 
which either party to the agreement may annul the contract without the 
formality of a hearing. Specific statements are made concerning school 
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instruction, requiring attendance upon classes for not fewer than four 
hours weekly for a minimum of 476 hours, and giving the Apprentice- 
ship Committee authority to revoke an apprentice’s agreement if his 
attendance or deportment is unsatisfactory. 

The Standards indicate the part the Committee shall play in conduct- 
ing examinations, developing curricula, and selecting instructors. They 
set forth the wage scale in precise terms, ranging from 44 cents per hour 
for the first six months to 79 cents per hour for the eighth six months. 
(See page 19.) 

Finally the document provides for adjustment of differences, through 
arbitration if necessary; determines the ratio of apprentices to workers; 
and includes a provision permitting modification at any time under cer- 
tain conditions. 

Part B of the Apprentice Agreement is reproduced in order to indicate 
the formal nature of the relationship which exists between the apprentice 
and those to whom he is indentured. 


APPRENTICE AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN EMPLOYER’S AGENT AND APPRENTICE 


This agreement, entered into this_ day of , 193, between 








, hereinafter referred to as 
(Name of apprentice committee, trade association, or union) 


the Employer’s Agent and —, born 


(Name of apprentice) 








hereinafter referred to as Apprentice (and if a minor), 





(Name of parent or guardian) 


hereinafter referred to as his (Parent), (Guardian). 


Witnesseth that the Employer’s Agent, the Apprentice, and this Parent (or 
Guardian) desire to enter into an agreement providing for apprenticeship in con- 
formity with standards of the________Apprenticeship Council, and therefore, in 
consideration of the premises and of the mutual covenants herein contained, do 
hereby mutually covenant and agree as follows: 


That the Employer’s Agent agrees to use its best influence to find employment 
for the Apprentice for the purpose of enabling said Apprentice to learn and 
acquire the trade or craft of___—____upon the terms and conditions contained in 
the schedule on the reverse side of this agreement and made a part hereof, and to 
require each Employer to sign an agreement to fulfill the terms of this agreement 
during each period of such employment. 


That the Apprentice agrees to perform diligently and faithfully the work of said 
trade or craft during the period of apprenticeship, complying with the standards 
contained in the said schedule. 
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That the Parent (or Guardian) covenants with the employer’s agent that the 
apprentice will duly perform all obligations undertaken herein for each such 
employer with whom he is placed. 


That the apprenticeship term begins on the date shown in the agreement signed by 
the employer, and terminates upon the completion by the apprentice of (years 
or hours) of employment under guidance of said employer's agent in said trade or 
craft as stipulated in the said schedule. 





That each agreement made by an employer for the employment of an apprentice 
is subject to the approval of the State Apprenticeship Council; that after such 
approval annulment may be made by said Council upon the mutual consent of all 
parties to the agreement or upon said Council’s own motion after giving all parties 
notice and opportunity to be heard, except that the employer’s agent shall have 
the right to transfer an apprentice from one employer to another upon receipt of 
a release from the old employer and an agreement from the new employer. Any 
party to an apprentice agreement shall have the right of appeal to the said Council, 
and the decision of such Council shall be final and conclusive upon all parties if 
supported by evidence. 


In witness whereof the parties hereunto set their hands and seals: 

(Then appear spaces for signatures of the apprentice, the parent or guardian, the 
employer's agent, the representative of the state apprenticeship council, the repre- 
sentative of the city apprenticeship committee, etc.) 


SCHEDULE 


1. Period of Apprenticeship and of Probation 


The term of apprenticeship shall not be less than four years; 8,000 hours of work 
and related instruction is the minimum requirement for the development of a 
carpenter apprentice. First three months of apprenticeship shall be probationary 
period. During this time annulment of the agreement will be made by the Com- 
mittee upon request of either party, without the formality of hearing. 


2. Schedule of Processes 


Concrete from construction Advanced blueprint and plan reading 
Roughing in Mathematics of carpentry 

Exterior covering and finish Steel square 

Roof training Strength of materials 

Interior finish Materials for construction 
Foundation layout Building drawings 

Stair building Estimating and layout 

Saw filing Elements of cabinet making 
Woodworking machinery Mill drawing, details and calculations 
Takeoff and layout Applied sciences 

Miscellaneous processes Building codes 

Freehand sketching, drawing Safety practices. 


Elementary blueprint reading 
3. Wage Provision 


Apprentices’ wages shall be the following percentages of the prevailing journey- 
man rate: 
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First six months, 50% Fifth six months, 75% 
Second six months, 55° Sixth six months, 80%, 
Third six months, 60°, Seventh six months, 85°, 
Fourth six months, 65°, Eighth six months, 90%, 


4. Hours of Work and of Approved Instruction 


Working hours of an apprentice shall be the same as those of a journeyman car- 
penter, but no overtime will be allowed on school nights. He shall enroll and 
attend classes not fewer than four (4) hours weekly for a minimum of 576 hours, 
each hour in school to be credited to his total time of 8,000 hours. 


5. Special Provisions 


In case of failure on the part of any apprentice to fulfill his obligation in respect 
to school attendance or deportment, the Pensacola Carpenters Apprenticeship 
Committee shall have authority to suspend or revoke his agreement, and the em- 
ployer hereby agrees to carry out the instruction of the said Committee in this 
respect. The apprentice and his parent or guardian hereby agree to abide by such 
determination of said Committee. The entire Standards of this Committee become 
a part of this agreement. 


One fact of considerable importance differentiates current apprentice- 
ship from that of other days. An apprentice used to be indentured to one 
individual. Modern industrial conditions often make such an arrange- 
ment difficult, sometimes impossible. Therefore, the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship recommends that agreements shall be with “an em- 
ployer, or association of employers, or an organization of employees, 
approved by the State Apprenticeship Council or other established au- 
thority.” Thus we find written into the Apprentice Agreement Form 
used by the State of California, for example, these special provisions: * 


Should the employer become unable to fulfill the provisions of this agreement, 
or by mutual consent or to provide greater diversity of training or continuity 
of employment, the Local Joint Apprenticeship Committee is authorized to 
transfer the apprentice from one employer to another; such transfer is hereby 
agreed to by the signatories hereto with the following provisos: 


(a) Each employer, in accepting a transferred apprentice for employment 
agrees to carry out the provisions of the original contract of agreement 
between the apprentice and the first employer. 

(b) No apprentice will be transferred to an employer who has not signed 
such an agreement. 

(c) If such transfer is made for the purpose of diversity of training, the ap- 
prentice, when he shall have completed the work for which he was 
transferred, shall return to his original employer. 


2 The Lockheed Aircraft Apprenticeship Program, p. 16. 
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) (d) There shall be no liability on the part of the other contracting party for 
an injury sustained by an apprentice engaged in school work at a time 
| when the employment of the apprentice has been temporarily or perma- 
a nently terminated. 


| The real impetus for modern apprenticeship has stemmed from the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
Through conferences, publications, and stimulation of the formation of 


“| State Committees on Apprenticeship the past few years have seen a 
| vitality and wisdom injected into apprentice-education which augurs 
well for future developments. The data given in the table on page 20 
were furnished through the courtesy of William F. Patterson, Chief of 


Apprenticeship in the Division of Labor Standards of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. They portray the situation nationally as of June 11, 1940. 
Thirty states have some form of apprenticeship education sufficiently 
well organized to require joint apprenticeship committees. These com- 
mittees, 521 in number, represent approximately 25 different trades. 

It will be noted that the occupations listed in the table represent the 
well-established trades, those in which some degree of unionization has 
occurred. This is typical of the apprenticeship program. The main limi- 
tation of such a program is that, although it lends itself well to the 
type of occupation represented above, the vast majority of occupations 

i followed by workers must be learned by other and quite frequently 
: simpler and less time-consuming methods. Nevertheless the nearer all 
vocational training can approach to the type of education exemplified 
by the best programs of apprenticeship, the more effective will be all 
programs of education for work. 
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Apprentices Training. Federal Committee on Apprentice Training, Bulletin 
No. 2. Washington, D. C., December, 1935. 


An explanation of the organization, the administration, and the objectives 
of the program of apprentice training. 


Apprentice Training. Industrial Relations Department, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation. Pittsburgh, Pa., November, 1936. 

An illuminating illustration of the “Corporation School” approach to the 
problem of apprentice training. 


Apprentice Training Program in Diversified Occupations for the Enrichment 
of the High School Program. State Board of Control for Vocational Educa- 
tion. Trade and Industrial Division, Bulletin No. 231. Lansing, Mich. Re- 
vised, 1937. 

Describing a modification of apprenticeship adaptable to small non-indus- 
trial communities. 


Apprentice Training in Agriculture. State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education, Bulletin No. 253. Lansing Mich., 1938. 


A most suggestive application of the apprenticeship approach to training 
for agricultural occupations. 


Building a National Painting and Decorating Apprenticeship System. Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship, U. S. Department of Labor, Division of Labor 
Standards, Bulletin No. 23. Washington, D. C., 1939. 

Typical of material distributed by the Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship. 
Indentured Apprenticeship. Federal Committee on Apprentice Training, 
Bulletin No. III. Washington, D. C., June, 1936. 


A bulletin for assistance and guidance in the promotion of apprenticeship. 


The Lockheed Aircraft Apprenticeship Program. Education Division, In- 
dustrial Relations Department, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, 
Calif. 

Describes a program jointly administered by a corporation, organized labor, 
and the public schools. 


The Oregon Plan of Apprenticeship. The State Apprenticeship Commission 
and the State Board for Vocational Education. Salem, Oregon, 1936. 


How Oregon plans to adapt the principles of apprenticeship to a wide 
range of occupations. 








Diversified Occupations Program 


By J. WARREN SMITH 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


INCE most young people who terminate their formal education when 
S they leave the high schools must seek employment at that time, vo- 
cational training should be provided for as many as possible. This has 
been a perplexing problem for principals and has been made especially 
difficult because of the multiplicity of occupational desires of the stu- 
dents. Young people have been urged and encouraged to make an occu- 
pational choice. But the discovery of an occupational interest is not 
enough; as far as possible this great variety of demands for training 
should be met. 

School administrators have known of this need and business men have 
been critical of the schools for not meeting the problem. One reason why 
school officials did little about it was that until recently no very satisfac- 
tory plan had been devised. In this article a plan is presented that has been 
tried in enough different situations and for a long enough time to prove 
its effectiveness as a solution to the problems of many students. 


THE DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS PLAN 


The diversified occupations plan is a form of part-time education. It 
involves a cooperative working agreement between the commercial and 
industrial enterprises of the community and the high school. All of the 
training facilities of a community are joined to those of the school, thus 
opening the doors of all the training situations in a community to the 
boys and girls desiring to enter. The commercial and industrial shops 
furnish part-time employment with pay to students during school hours. 
Through this employment the students learn the manipulative parts of 
the job under actual working conditions and are instructed on the “how” 
of a job by a journeyman who is recognized by his trade as an expert 
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worker. The school facilities are used to furnish the technical subject 
material related to the job being learned. ‘The school study is closely cor- 
related with the work experiences of the student-learner. 

As the name of the plan indicates, there is a great variety of occupa- 
tions for which students are being trained in a single school. In fact, 
there could be as many different occupations represented as there are 
members of the class. The kind of occupations that are considered suit- 
able are those for which there is a learning time and content of material 
that would seem to justify a student’s spending at least a year in study to 
prepare for entering the occupation. The number of training possibilities 
in a community depends on the nearness of the occupations to the school, 
and the willingness of employers to cooperate. A typical program for 
a group of twenty-five is likely to include such a variety as automobile 
repairing, machine shop practice, photography, radio servicing, office 
practice, stenography, plumbing, embalming, salesmanship, the florist 
trade, and jewelry repairing. 

In most cases only students from the junior and senior years of the 
high school are allowed to enter. They must be sixteen years of age and 
have serious intentions of following the training through to a job. This 
plan will not provide training for the masses. It is intended for normal 
boys and girls who are ambitious to enter a skilled occupation and who 
plan to go to work directly upon finishing high school. A big factor in 
the success of this program lies in the selection of the various candidates 
for the different jobs. Care is exercised to make sure that the mental and 
physical equipment of the student-learner match those required by the 
occupation he desires to enter. 


A TYPICAL SCHEDULE 


John Baker is sixteen years old and a junior in high school. He wants 
very much to become a commercial photofinisher, so he enrolls in the 
diversified occupations course. During his first two school periods each 
day of the school week he studies, under the supervision of his coordi- 
nator, the science and technique of photography and problems of per- 
sonal adjustment necessary to get along in his job. During the third 
period he has a high school “must” course, which in all probability is 
English. After he has had his lunch he leaves the school to work for three 
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hours in the commercial shop. This work experience is real in all re- 
spects, since he and his parents have signed an agreement with the em- 
ployer. There has been worked out a list of jobs that he will learn to do, 
and a schedule of pay has been agreed upon. The boy secures a work 
permit, he has a social security card, he is protected by industrial com- 
pensation, and in every other respect he is in a true employer-employee 
relationship. For this six-hour schedule, which includes work and study, 
he earns four units of credit toward high school graduation. If he re- 
mains through the two years of training, he will have earned enough 
credits to be graduated with his class, will have served two full years of 
a student-learner apprenticeship, and will have a full-time job waiting for 
him to which he has been adjusted under the direction and protection of 
the public school. 


THE COORDINATOR 


The person in charge who is responsible for the success of the pro- 
gram is known as a “coordinator.” It is his duty to synchronize all the 
efforts of the different agencies involved. In most cases he is a man who 
is between twenty-five and forty years of age who has been selected 
either from school or industry, or, preferably, he has had a combination 
of both types of experience. He is a versatile individual who knows some- 
thing about many occupations, who can adjust himself to almost any 
kind of situation, and who gets along well with people. A typical day’s 
work would include the following activities. He interviews a boy who 
wants to be a radio mechanic and a girl who wants to be a florist. After 
the interviews he looks up all the records of these two students, talks 
with the principal and a teacher about them, and then tries to locate 
among the radio repair shops in town a suitable place for the training of 
the boy, always having in mind the factors that are desirable in a good 
training agency. He must hurry back to the school because at ten o’clock 
he begins a two-period session with all of those enrolled in this course, in 
which he supervises the study of related technical information. Each 
student follows an outline of material which is suitable for his particular 
occupation and which has been previously prepared by the coordinator 
in cooperation with the journeyman under whom the student works. 

When he has finished with the supervised study period he goes to a 
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luncheon club, where he has promised to tell more business men about 
the program. His next hour he spends looking in on his student-learners 
at their different work stations. He checks with the journeyman instruc- 
tor to secure the monthly rating report on the progress of each student. 
He then meets an appointment with a craft adviser in the sheet metal 
trade, who has promised to help him with some curriculum materials he 
needs. He must go back to school to look over the work and study re- 
ports turned in by his students in order to have study assignments ready 
for the next day. He now could stop for the day if it were not time to 
file a monthly report to his state supervisor who demands this of him. 
Then, too, he will have a meeting after dinner with his general advisory 
committee. This is a small group made up of employers and employees 
who help with promotional work, publicity, etc. 


PROGRAM ADVANTAGES 


This program is unique in that there is a profit to all parties involved. 
It meets the needs of the occupations and provides the variety of train- 
ing wanted by students better than any other method yet devised. For 
the student the training is superior to that of school shop because it is 
given in a real trade environment and by a recognized worker in good 
standing with his craft. It makes possible initial employment under the 
protection and sympathetic guidance of the school coordinator. It almost 
guarantees employment immediately upon completion of high school. 
The gap that has existed between the school and the occupational life has 
been closed for these students. By this plan the school is able to extend 
its vocational offerings. Up-to-date laboratory equipment is made avail- 
able without cost to the school. The school, in addition to being able to 
satisfy more nearly the training desires of the students, profits a great deal 
from the new tie between these two former strangers—school and in- 
dustry. The school gains in respect and appreciation. Vocational guidance 
takes on new meaning when conducted in an actual work setting. 

The employer also gains in this cooperative effort because he needs 
new recruits; by this method he has a better opportunity to make his 
selection. The employer gains by the fact that now he has a new partner 
to help him train his new workers. His old method was not organized, 
the “why” of the job was very much neglected, and the workers learned, 
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in the main, only the manipulative features of the job. This is especially 
true for small industries and they welcome this new plan. 

The diversified occupations plan is a comparatively new venture in 
vocational education. It evolved from and is a modification of the old 
form of part-time cooperative training. It had its inception in the south- 
eastern group of states. Several of the state supervisors who were work- 
ing with Mr. C. E. Rakestraw, regional agent for these states from the 
U. S. Office of Education, worked out the plan. Much credit for guiding 
this type of program into its present form and safeguarding it by essential 
standards should go to Mr. Rakestraw.* 

From its beginning in 1933 the “D. O. program” has spread rapidly 
through all of the southern states and into many other sections of the 
country. There are now more than 350 coordinators, working in nearly 
300 different high schools, who are training more than 5,000 boys and 
girls in more than a hundred different kinds of occupations. Academic 
schoolmen are enthusiastic about the plan, industrial leaders think of it 
as the most popular type of industrial education, and business men say it 
is one of the most sensible things the schools have undertaken. 

Records of industrial programs and survey studies reveal that ninety 
per cent of the candidates trained enter full-time employment after they 
finish their training. Thus this program meets the acid test for industrial 
education—the students do get jobs. 

There are other results that should be mentioned. The public high 
school attracts a new attention in the community. One man said, “This is 
the best thing that has happened to our school in twenty years.” 

Students find a new meaning in high school education, and there is a 
new enthusiasm for lessons. In many cases students who have been out of 
school return to be graduated and to be trained in the occupation of their 
choice. Organized labor approves because only the number needed in an 
industry are trained, and there is no training of surplus workers. 

It is hoped that it will be possible for all high schools, the country over, 
to make this plan available to the millions of boys and girls who need 
training as a feature of their high school course so they may be able to 
enter into one of tomorrow’s jobs. 


1See Rakestraw, C. E. “Cooperative Part-Time Diversified Occupations Program.” 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, Vol. 18, pp. 403-406, March, 1940. 











Training for the Distributive 


Occupations 


By HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ae education is the most recent of the major phases of vo- 
cational education for which federal funds have been made avail- 
able to the states. Although some communities have for many years been 
training workers in the various phases of merchandising and salesmanship, 
the passage of the George-Deen Act providing for special appropriations 
for this training has given marked impetus to this field of training. 

In the previous vocational education acts, funds were made available 
for agriculture, home economics, trade and industrial training, and re- 
habilitation of handicapped persons. The George-Deen Act not only 
made additional funds available for these fields but it also provided that, 
beginning with July 1, 1937, and annually thereafter, there should be 
appropriated “the sum of $1,254,000 to be used for salaries and necessary 
travel expenses of teachers, supervisors, and directors of, and mainte- 
nance of teacher training in, distributive occupational subjects.” The 
Act provides that these funds shall be matched by the states which ac- 
cept the provisions of the Act according to a schedule ranging from 50 
per cent matching for the years 1937 to 1942 to a gradually increasing 
matching provision until 1947 when the states shall match such funds to 
the extent of 100 per cent.’ 

That this field of training is important is evident from the large num- 
ber of persons now employed in occupations connected with the dis- 
tribution of goods. The 1930 census report on occupations shows that 
9,737,119 persons are engaged in occupations classed as distributive. Of 
this number more than 4,000,000 are in managerial positions, and approx- 
imately 5,000,000 are working as salespeople and in service occupations 


1 The George-Deen Act. 49 Stat. L. 1488-90 (1936). 
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that deal with the consumer. The 1935 census of business reported 8,597,- 
274 owners and employees in five major fields of distribution. 

The following table taken from a report of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Business Education, of the Office of Education in Washington, indicates 
the enormous increase in number of workers in the distributive fields 
during the ten-year period, 1920 to 1930. 


NuMBER EMPLOYED IN THE DisTRIBUTIVE FIELDS, 1920-1930° 








Per Cent Change 





Age Groups 1930 1920 1930-1920 
14-17 Male 145,613 177,890 18% decrease 
Female 49,653 77,813 36% decrease 
Both 195,266 255,703 24% decrease 
18-19 Male 164,988 103,089 60% increase 
Female 83,863 72,241 16% increase 
Both 248,851 175,330 42% increase 
20-24 Male 496,891 337,123 47% increase 
Female 177,939 149,741 19% increase 
Both 674,830 486,864 39% increase 





* Barnhart, Earl S. “Information on Distributive Occupations.” The Balance Sheet, 
Vol. 19, p. 267, February, 1938. 


These figures indicate that there has been a decrease in number of young 
people of high school age employed in distributive occupations, but a 
marked increase in number of young people between the ages of 18 and 
24 who are employed in saleswork and related occupations. Even with 
the decrease, however, it is to be noted that 195,266 young people be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 17 were gainfully employed in the distributive 
fields and another 248,851 between the ages of 18 and 19 were so em- 
ployed. 

According to Barnhart, “In the school year 1933-34 only 448 high 
schools reported courses in salesmanship in which 28,212 students were 
enrolled. . . . In 1933-34 approximately 102 high schools in this coun- 


try reported enrollment of 9,502 students in cooperative retail selling 
classes.” * 


?Barnhart, Earl S. “Information on Distributive Occupations.” The Balance Sheet, 
Vol. 19, p. 267, February, 1938. 
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TRAINING IN THE SCHOOLS 


In the following quotation Jessen brings out the fact that the schools 
have neglected this important field of training: 


The passage of the George- -Deen Act by the Seventy-fourth Congress 
served to focus the attention of educators, industrialists, and merchants upon 
the need for greater emphasis upon vocational training in the distributive 
occupations. 

The distributive occupations constitute a comparatively new field, for 
which little or no vocational training has heretofore been provided. These 
occupations include those involved in retailing, jobbing, and brokerage opera- 
tions, commission buying and selling, and various other merchandising activi- 
ties. In the large cities one person of every six between the ages of 18 and 25 
gainfully employ ed is engaged in selling or other occupations in the distribu- 
tive field. In the country as a whole one person of every 10 workers between 
these ages is sO employ ed. As a result of the opportunities for employment 
open in this field, more than 100,000 beginners 18 to 19 years of age enter 
these employments, and a large but unknown number of older beginners 
under 25 years of age seem to find employment every year. 

Unfortunately for the youth who want to follow one of the distributive 
occupations, very few public schools provide preparatory training of a 
recognized vocational kind, and practically none offers extension training in 
evening and part-time schools for small-store managers, retail salespeople, and 
others. Out of more than 6,000,000 youth enrolled in high schools only about 
10,000 are receiving vocational preparation for retailing, selling, and store- 
service occupations. 

Even on the assumption that all persons enrolled in courses preparing for 
the distributive occupations enter employment in the distributive field, the 
public schools today are offering courses for only a small proportion of the 
youth who will begin a career in this field, and are aiding very few to learn 
efficient practices necessary for earning a higher salary, for successful manage- 
ment of a small store or business, or for winning vocational advancement. In 
the cities in which a larger proportion than ever before of the high-school 
graduates are finding employment in stores, no efforts seem to be made to 
establish classes preparing for this field of employment—the third largest in 
the country.® 


Even though this condition has been somewhat improved as a result of 
the impetus given to this field of training by the federal appropriations, 


8 Jessen, Carl A. Trends in Secondary Education, Bulletin, 1937, No. 2, p. 19. U. S- 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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there still remains much to be done before the schools will effectively 
meet the demands for well-trained people to enter the distributive occu- 
pations. 

It is interesting to note that this is one of the major fields of employ- 
ment of young people direct from school, and yet the provisions of the 
Federal Act limit the training to those who are actually engaged in work 
at the present time. This, of course, limits the use of federal funds to ex- 
tension training, that is, training either before or after working hours or 
training on the job or cooperative training for young people who are 
employed part time and who are in school part time. 

There is no question that cooperative training is the most effective 
method for training the beginning worker, but with labor laws, work- 
men’s compensation laws, and social security legislation to be taken into 
account, many communities have found it practically impossible to 
arrange such programs. Thus those communities which depend upon 
federal subsidy for the development of their vocational programs are, in 
many cases, not offering such training because they cannot conform to 
the requirement that those persons who receive the training must be em- 
ployed at least part time in the occupation. The Act needs to be amended 
to provide for pre-employment training, as is the case in other federally 
aided classes. 

The fact that federal funds are not available in some communities 
which cannot meet the requirements of the Act should not be a deterrent 
to the development of programs in the local district. Some communities 
are developing such programs independently, but far too many are neg- 
lecting this important field and adopting the policy that if they can’t 
get federal funds they won’t do anything. 

Another important factor to be considered in the provisions of the 
Act is that the states are required to match federal grants. That such a re- 
quirement is unsound seems obvious, for certainly those states which 
have the economic ability to match the funds are the states that need the 
funds least, while those states which are already bearing a heavy load of 
educational costs compared to their ability to support education, must 
either exert more effort or take funds from other needed services in order 


to match the federal grant. The President’s Advisory Committee on Vo- 
cational Education states that: 
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In some centers, at least, it seems that funds necessary for the purchase of 
equipment to meet Federal specifications for the vocational program have 
been withdrawn from equipment funds needed sorely in other phases of the 
school program. In one school, for example, it was reported that the teachers 
of English were unable to obtain a sufficient supply of standard dictionaries 
because the equipment funds had been devoted to the purchase of machine 
for the school shop so that the program might qualify for Federal reimburse- 
ment. .. .4 


There is evidence that, in a number of states with limited economic ability 
having programs of general education considerably below the desirable mini- 
mum standards of quality, funds that might otherwise have been used to im- 
prove general education, particularly at the elementary level, have been used 
instead to meet the matching requirements for the program of vocational edu- 
cation of relatively high quality maintained under the Federal grants-in-aid 


As in many other phases of vocational education, the effectiveness of 
the program depends to a great extent upon guidance. Not only must 
guidance be developed to the point that it can be used in advising stu- 
dents regarding the possible occupations which they might enter, but it 
must also include information regarding the employer specifications for 
these jobs. It has often been found that when the employer calls for a 
clerk to work in the store he wants more than a clerk. He seeks in many 
cases to hire not only a clerk, but also someone who will be promotional 
material. In other words, the prospective employee is often hired because 
he has skills or backgrounds in addition to those enabling him to meet the 
immediate requirements of the job in order that, as promotions occur 
from sales work to office or semi-managerial positions, the employee has 
at least a background which will permit of further development through 
in-service store training programs and which result from store experi- 
ence. The teachers and guidance workers also have the responsibility for 
creating in the minds of the young people the concept that work in such 
occupations is respectable and honorable and that it is not performed 
only by persons of low ability or of low social status in the com- 
munity. 


4 Russell, John Dale and Associates. Vocational Education, p. 123. The Advisory 
Committee on Education, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1938. 
5 Ibid., p. 128. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE PROGRAM 


The future of the distributive occupations program depends upon how 
extensively the individual school is able to develop and conduct programs 
in cooperation with the various types of distributive organizations in the 
community. Although some headway has been made in providing for this 
pre-service group of young people an opportunity to obtain actual work 
experience along with the theoretical and background courses, there still 
remain many problems to be solved and a great deal of promotional work 
to be done before business is made to feel that it has a responsibility to 
perform in providing educational activities for its prospective employees. 
This responsibility is not limited to the store occupations alone, but to all 
types of pre-service training in the field of education for work, such as 
office workers, mechanics on the non-apprentice level and workers in the 
service occupations. When these cooperative programs are fully devel- 
oped, the problems of young people who are seeking work will be 
materially lessened, for at present the employer’s first question to most 
job seekers is “What experience have you had?” A sound cooperative 
program provides the needed experience. The cooperative program must 
be developed to operate for from one semester in the simpler types of jobs 
to two years for the more advanced types of work. Not only will such a 
program give more adequate motivation to the work within the schools, 
but it will also compel the schools to be more alert to the types of train- 
ing which they will offer and to be compelled to keep their training 
methods revised to meet changing conditions in business and industry. 

There are those who claim that it is impossible to place young people 
into cooperative work and school programs because they tend to dis- 
place regular employees or because the young person is exploited, or 
because of labor laws and regulations. It is agreed that all of these are 
problems which must be considered in the development of a vocational 
program of any kind. But these problems are not going to be solved by 
taking the attitude that nothing can be done, but rather by seeking out 
those business and industrial leaders in the community who have a broad 
social point of view regarding their responsibilities as members of the 
community and who are willing to make a start toward helping the 
schools solve the problems of occupational adjustment for those who are 
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the citizens of tomorrow. The fact that there are extensive programs now 
under way is evidence that it can be done under aggressive and intelligent 
leadership on the part of the schools. 

The future of training for the distributive occupations will depend 
largely upon these two factors; first, the availability of well-trained 
men and women to conduct courses for those who are engaged in 
the occupations classed as distributive; and secondly, the extent to 
which the schools of the country are able to develop sound guidance 
for those young people who are to enter occupational life upon the 
completion of their high school or junior college courses. 

It is certain that without the intelligent leadership which trained 
teachers can exert in this field, there will be great difficulty in maintain- 
ing classes for employed persons after the first enthusiasm for the program 
has passed. This is particularly true in the non-metropolitan areas where 
labor turnover is not a major problem and where workers continue for 
long periods in one type of work and even in one firm. Unless the train- 
ing program is definitely planned to give consumers better service, and 
consequently result in better merchandising practices, there is little likeli- 
hood that the training program will be effective in maintaining itself. 
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So recently educational institutions enrolling high school grad- 
uates have been concerned, for the most part, with providing 
work education only for prospective members of the learned professions. 
This has traditionally been true of colleges and universities and is still 
true today. It has largely been true also of the junior colleges established 
in great numbers during the past quarter century. 

Present-day conditions, however, are forcing a reconsideration of the 
facilities of public education from the viewpoint of their adequacy in 
meeting occupational needs of all youth. The advance of technology and 
the increasing limitations upon opportunities for individual economic or 
occupational enterprise have presented tremendous difficulties to high 
school graduates who seek means of earning a livelihood. Oversupply of 
professional workers in large urban centers to which the population has 
increasingly been attracted has tended to block entry into the professions 
for many youths, even though society as a whole may be undersupplied, 
as some believe, with professional services in many fields. The result is a 
lively interest at present both in means of better planning and distribut- 
ing a supply of professional workers and in providing technical training 
for non-professional or semi-professional occupations. The latter work 
tends to focus on the junior college level and while it is now undergoing 
significant development, it has not as yet been organized in terms of an 
adequate analysis of needs or potentially available facilities. 


PRESENT PROGRAMS 


Four principal types of organized programs of work education ad- 
mitting high school graduates (with the exception of a variety of adult 
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education projects not here considered) are now in operation, as fol- 
lows: (1) Miscellaneous postgraduate course in high schools, most fre- 
quently in the technical high schools of large cities, admitting students 
for periods up to two years’ duration. (2) Technical institutes, usually 
providing from a few weeks to two years of education for agricultural, 
trade, industrial, and service occupations or for business. (3) Junior col- 
lege terminal courses, ordinarily two years in length, in a large variety of 
fields. (4) Preparatory and other courses useful for professional purposes 
or to meet the needs of students who plan to continue for more than two 
years of post-secondary education. Such courses are offered primarily by 
colleges and junior colleges. 

While it seems apparent that the greatest effort in the direction of 
providing facilities for training technical and semi-professional workers 
on this level is being made by the junior colleges, rather than by colleges 
or universities or by institutions of new or specialized types, the exact 
extent of this effort is not known.’ So far as the writer is informed, no 
extensive study has been made of “junior division” collegiate programs 
with respect to their utility in preparing for occupations of less than pro- 
fessional grade. In the opinion of the writer, however, such programs 
would not be found to serve this purpose in any considerable degree. 
Furthermore, the development of high school postgraduate courses re- 
mains to be studied in this connection. 

The American Association of Junior Colleges recently secured a 
grant of foundation funds for the purpose of financing the work of a 
Commission appointed to conduct a survey of so-called “terminal edu- 
cation” and this survey is now under way. Preliminary releases * show 
that about seventy per cent of the junior colleges offer curricula of this 
type. Approximately one-third of the students in terminal curricula 
“took secretarial courses, courses in salesmanship, insurance, accounting, 
merchandising, hotel and restaurant management, banking and finance, 


1 An inquiry to the U. S. Office of Education for a summary of the number and general 
character of technical institutes throughout the country brought a reply from the Acting 
Chief of the Trade and Industrial Service that these facts were not available. Since illus- 
strations both public (Merritt Business School, Oakland, Calif.) and private ( General 
Motors Institute, Flint, Mich., and Rochester Atheneum and Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y.) will come to mind, it is apparent that this is a field in need of compre- 
hensive investigation. 

2 School and Society, Vol. 52, p. 69, August 3, 1940. 
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business management or business law.” *Two-year curricula in aviation 
are reported by about one-tenth of the institutions. A variety of en- 
gineering curricula are offered. Courses in medical secretarial work, 
library work, social service, recreational leadership, mortuary science, 
and religious education are provided by a number of institutions. Two- 
year courses in architecture, speech, dramatics, photography, interior 
decoration, fashion illustration and costume design are available in cer- 
tain institutions. Occasional opportunities are afforded for the study of 
cosmetology, the work of the parish secretary, police service, and physi- 
cal therapy. The above findings are from 426 of the 575 * junior colleges 
in the country and involve 41,507 students in terminal courses from 
among the 196,710 junior college students.° These facts are ample evi- 
dence that work education has already received substantial attention in 
junior colleges. 

While the trend toward focusing junior college functions in this area 
seems clear, there is a considerable distance yet to go before any large 
proportion of junior college effort may be said to have been devoted to 
such ends. Colvert ° found in a study of 196 junior colleges in 1939 that 
on the average there were approximately two “academic” courses offered 
for every one “non-academic” or more directly vocational course. The 
non-academic courses offered by the half of his group of junior colleges 
which most emphasized this type of work were: music, art, commerce, 
engineering, education, and home economics. Thus this study shows 
that, while a wide range of non-academic courses are offered, these 
courses have not yet and perhaps never will become the major part of 
the total programs of junior colleges. 

Public support for junior colleges has doubtless to some extent been 
influenced by the readiness of this type of institution to provide oppor- 
tunities for vocational education not usually made available in colleges 
or universities.’ A number of states have established through substantial 


3 Ibid. 

4 Junior College Journal, Vol. 10, p. 283, January, 1940. 

5 Ibid. 

®Colvert, C. C. The Public Junior College Curriculum. Louisiana State University 
Press, University, La., 1939. 

Tit is not known, however, exactly to what extent this has been the case, especially 
since many publicly supported junior colleges have seemingly prided themselves upon 
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subsidies what amount to state systems of junior colleges. California has 
perhaps been the leader in this development. New York, which has no 
local- or state-supported junior colleges, has recently established state- 
supported programs of technical training in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics at six centers and continues to support an academy for the train- 
ing of junior officers of the Merchant Marine. 

Some vocational work in junior colleges is now being supported by 
the Federal Government. The U. S. Office of Education reports * that 
twenty-one junior colleges in California and four in Utah are now re- 
ceiving federal funds in support of all-day vocational courses in a variety 
of technical fields. If one considers also the fact that land grant colleges 
and agricultural experiment stations supported by federal funds afford 
facilities of great significance to the development of agricultural and 
mechanical occupations in the several states, it is further apparent that, 
entirely apart from efforts connected with the present defense emer- 
gency, the pattern of support for work education on the junior college 
level is set for the full promotion of such programs. 


BARRIERS TO PROGRESS IN WORK EDUCATION 


It is well to remember that a comprehensive program of work educa- 
tion for all high school graduates cannot simply be produced out of hand 
and launched with the expectation that it will yield immediate results. 
The task will require considerable experimentation and it will have to 
make its way against many traditions. Among the more formidable 
barriers to effort along this line are the following: 

First, many of the trained staff personnel look upon work education as 
not quite intellectually respectable. The traditional concern of secon- 
dary and collegiate education with abstract studies partly explains this. 
The research preoccupation of institutions for the graduate training of 
staff personnel and their indisposition even to regard this research train- 
ing as work education partly explains it. Furthermore, there is the con- 
viction on the part of many educators that post-secondary education 
should be only for the few who can hope to qualify for the professions 





duplicating the courses offered in the first two undergraduate years of the state universi- 
ties in their own states. 


$In correspondence with the Acting Chief of the Trade and Industrial Service. 
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and that such persons should undergo a course of liberal education before 
occupational considerations are allowed to enter. Thus efforts to pro- 
vide other than professional work education for large numbers of 
students are resisted as representing interference with the philosophy and 
the sphere of responsibility of colleges and universities and, to a degree, 
of junior colleges. If such institutions are to be used for this purpose, as 
they must be if the job is to be done adequately and in a reasonable time, 
modification of tradition and of the convictions of many educators will 
have to be made. 

Second, only a beginning has been made in the analysis of needs for 
work education at this level. Considerable research, such as that con- 
ducted by the American Youth Commission, has revealed the need of 
youth for work and for work education, but very little has been done to 
reveal the needs of communities for various kinds of work to be done. 
In a few communities, such as the Canal Zone and Pasadena, California, 
facts have been gathered and plans laid to employ or further to educate 
for employment every high school graduate in work needed by those 
communities. Until such analyses and plans are widely made throughout 
the country little can be accomplished in building a program of work 
education comprehensive in scope. 

Third, evidence indicates that training for many occupations requires 
technical facilities so expensive and difficult of operation as to be pro- 
hibitive for schools to assemble within their own walls. Both machinery 
and technical supervision may have to be secured in an actual agency of 
production. This fact suggests that various kinds of cooperation will 
have to be worked out between the educational institution proper and 
agencies of work in the community. The promising beginning that has 
been made in cooperative plans of education will have to be built upon 
in many different ways. 

Fourth, many occupations are evolving with great rapidity. Training 
appropriate for them today may be outmoded tomorrow. This is per- 
haps especially true of technological work. Consequently, educational 
facilities and procedures must be designed to afford great flexibility. 
This is an added reason for conducting work education in intimate rela- 
tion with occupations themselves. 

Finally, there is the barrier of the multiplication of agencies conduct- 
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ing work education. The American people have made a huge invest- 
ment in an educational system and have surrounded that system with a 
context of regular procedures for securing the kind of education they 
believe they need. Expecting this educational system to meet their needs 
even though it does not always do so, they find it difficult but tempting 
to turn to direct measures outside the system for results. The creation of 
the CCC Camps, which have themselves been eminently worth while, is 
a case in point. If the regular educational system should in the years 
ahead prove insufficiently responsive to new conditions and the people 
habitually turn to special agencies that may, in some cases, be bureau- 
cratically established and controlled, the problem of broad educational 
planning and coordination will be magnified manyfold. School and col- 
lege officers, therefore, will do well to incorporate work education, in- 
sofar as possible, in the regular programs of their institutions or know 
that they will witness the creation of what will ultimately be a competing 
and possibly irregular educational system. The unreadiness of many 
educators to come to this realization impedes progress at present. 


THE GOAL AND SOME NEXT STEPS 


The situation as a whole in work education for high school graduates 
today seems to be one of relatively planless adaptation by educational 
authorities to certain current conditions that are highlighting the occu- 
pational needs of students, as well as one of jealous clinging to tradi- 
tional assumptions in the field. Professional education almost exclusively 
interests college and university undergraduate institutions, insofar as any 
considerations of occupational education engage their attention. Profes- 
sional education again, together with very modest and widely scattered 
experimental efforts in semi-professional and non-professional fields, in- 
terests junior colleges. A few metropolitan high schools have been be- 
sieged by graduates unable to find employment and have hastily or- 
ganized special technical courses to care for these students. A few local 
and state school systems have set up technical institutes as a notable be- 
ginning in provision for unconventional needs of prospective workers. 
The remainder of the field has been left to private educational or indus- 
trial groups for the organization of independent institutions, although 
this area has by no means been fully occupied by such institutions. If this 
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picture of current activities seems distorted, as with more adequate in- 
formation it may prove to be, it should nevertheless contain the main 
outlines of a challenge to more effective work in this field. 

Contrast with this present diversity of objectives among institutions 
the goal implicit in a democratic economy. Few people would deny that 
to secure equality of opportunity our society must provide training and 
work commensurate with the fullest productive potentialities of all the 
people. This would mean that every high school graduate should be able 
either to go to work at once or to secure further training for realizing 
his possible work contribution to society. In order to bring about this 
condition it will be necessary to supply adequate guidance for the 
individual to discover his abilities, adequate educational and apprentice 
facilities with which to try his skills and powers, and flexible administra- 
tive provisions to enable him with a minimum of loss to rectify mistaken 
occupational choices. With all of this it will further be necessary to bear 
in mind that work education is not complete until the individual is 
actually engaged in the occupation for which he is prepared and actually 
rendering services useful to society and rewarding to himself. 

What are the focal points of attack if we are to mobilize present re- 
sources and activities for more progress toward the goal? What are the 
crucial problems that must be solved first in order that the total enter- 
prise of work education for high school graduates may appreciably be 
improved? The following may be mentioned as now clearly discernible: 

Accurately Determining Community Needs. Even though millions 
are unemployed, enormous shortages of trained workers in certain fields 
are reported daily. Frequently these shortages are attributable to the 
failure of educational institutions to anticipate occupational needs. Every 
community should be organized to secure the facts in this area and to see 
to it that educational facilities are available and used to supply the work- 
ers needed. 

Securing the Cooperation of Non-School Agencies. As has previously 
been pointed out, work education cannot adequately be conducted inde- 
pendently of occupational and production groups in the community. 
The help of these groups is needed not only in planning the supply of 
workers and in affording supplementary training facilities, but also in 
stimulating enterprise to open new avenues of work for the people. Prob- 
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ably no one factor is responsible for the paradox of “want in the midst 
of plenty” and no one thing done can change this deplorable condition. 
Nevertheless, it is scarcely possible to believe that if a community were 
to seek to coordinate the efforts of those persons who require work for 
themselves with the efforts of those persons and groups who need to have 
work done for themselves and for the general welfare, the requisite en- 
terprise would long be lacking to get the work done. Policies of govern- 
ments, of organized business and of organized labor may and doubtless 
do interfere with economic productivity in certain respects, but schools 
need not simply wait upon the full rectification of national or world con- 
ditions. There is a good deal of evidence that they can, if they will, be 
very influential in changing the general situation by stimulating produc- 
tive work in their own communities. 

Introducing Guidance Facilities. One of the reasons for the difficulty 
encountered by the individual in preparing for work is that in most high 
schools and junior colleges he is necessarily studying with other students 
who are interested in careers different from his intended one or who are 
not yet clear as to their career interests. This can never be entirely 
avoided. Any general educational institution, such as a junior college, of 
necessity enrolls students who may discover occupational interests and 
abilities requiring many different kinds of training or training on levels 
higher than the junior college. These students must be provided for 
along with those who seem to be in just the right place for their educa- 
tion. In order to sort out occupational groups on various levels and to see 
to it that they find proper directions for training, much more adequate 
guidance facilities than are now available seem needed. 

Experimenting with Specialized Programs. In those communities 
where a considerable amount of occupational information has been gath- 
ered, it has been found that specialized courses flexible as to length and 
closely articulated with employment opportunities are needed. Many 
communities are now setting up such courses within what is designated 
as a technical institute. Typically, such an institute will admit without 
tuition any high school graduate who has demonstrated ability in the 
specialized line for training of from two weeks’ to two or more years’ 
duration, at any point in which he may be recommended for employ- 
ment. If employment terminates, he may reenter at convenient bi- 
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weekly or monthly points and resume without penalty further training. 
Such an institution would seem to be worthy of wider trial. Many other 
plans and provisions will appear appropriate to various local situations. 
The important thing is that course patterns should not become static, but 
rather should be constantly reexamined, improved, and extended in the 
light of educational experimentation. 

Improving the Synthesis of General and Specialized Education. Much 
effort in work education loses the confidence of educational and lay 
leaders because it fails to incorporate satisfactory cultural and civic ma- 
terials and activities. Whether specialized education for work can ever 
be conducted apart from some kind of cultural or social education is to 
be doubted. In any event, the relative separation of the two aspects of an 
individual’s education, which is now so commonly seen in school and 
college programs, is far from a happy solution of the problem. The pres- 
ent reemphasis upon general education in the United States may meet its 
acid test from the viewpoint of its effect upon occupational preparation. 
Both types of education are required by every individual and both types 
must be designed to supplement, reinforce, and illuminate one another. 
Such an improved synthesis of the two is one of the great present needs 
of work education for high school graduates. 
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ie the Tracuers Cotitece Recorp for February, 1938, the writer de- 
scribed a number of events that had affected vocational guidance 
during the preceding year. The present article, in a sense a continuation 
of that one, will report developments of the past two years, with em- 
phasis on improved instruments for the use of vocational counselors. 


LITERATURE ON OCCUPATIONS 


Books devoted to descriptions of occupations continue to pour from 
the presses[10].* Several publishing houses are issuing them in series.’ 

Less expensive treatments of occupations may be obtained in mono- 
graph form which can be more easily kept up to date.? Such series of 
occupational monographs are published as follows: “Careers” by Insti- 
tute for Research, Chicago; “Commonwealth Vocational Guidance 
Monographs” by Commonwealth Book Company, Chicago; “Vocational 
Information Series” by Morgan-Dillon Company, Chicago; “Occupa- 
tional Abstracts” by Occupational Index, Inc., New York; “Occupational 
Monographs” by Science Research Associates, Chicago. The United 
States Office of Education continues its series, “Guidance Leaflets.” * 

A prolific source of occupational pamphlets is the National Youth 
Administration, which, in a number of states, has issued these pamphlets 
in mimeographed form for free distribution to responsible organizations. 

* Numbers in brackets throughout this article refer to corresponding numbers in the 
Bibliography. 


1 For example, Appleton-Century; Dodd-Mead; Dutton; Funk and Wagnalls; Harper; 
Little, Brown. 


2 These range in cost from twenty-five cents to one dollar. 
3 These leaflets are five cents each. 
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The following states have been most active in this respect: Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Georgia, Ohio, Kentucky. 

The standard bibliography in which occupational pamphlets are listed 
has been revised within the past two years: Occupations and Vocational 
Guidance by Wilma Bennett [5]. 

A standard plan for filing pamphlets and loose items about occupa- 
tions has been prepared in mimeographed form by the Bureau of Guid- 
ance of the New York State Department of Education [12]. 

Announced for publication this coming winter is an important work 
on occupational trends [3]. 

A new series of vocational guidance films has been produced by Vo- 
cational Guidance Films, Inc., Des Moines, lowa. The Society for Visual 
Education has issued forty-two film strips on occupations. A list of 
current commercial and entertainment films is published bimonthly in 
Occupations, the V ocational Guidance Magazine. 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


Radio programs on vocations and occupational problems have been 
multiplying during the past two years. A favorite technique is that of 
the dramatic sketch. A series of such sketches, presented by Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 1939, under the title “Americans at Work” is sold 
by the National Vocational Guidance Association.* Other scripts pre- 
sented by the National Broadcasting Company, 1939, under the title, 
“On Your Job” have been placed with the Educational Radio Script 
Exchange, U. S. Office of Education. The Radio Committee of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association reports that forty programs 
on vocational guidance were on the air in 1939. 


CONTINUING SURVEYS OF YOUTH PROBLEMS 


Close attention is being paid by investigators to the vocational prob- 
lems faced by youth. In 1938 appeared the Regents’ Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New York. The 
recommendations emphatically pointed out the need for vocational and 
educational guidance. The following statement is typical: “Of funda- 
mental importance are an active concern on the part of the schools for 


4Ten cents each or twelve for one dollar. 
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what becomes of individual boys and girls, and a willingness to take 
responsibility for their pupils’ educational and vocational plans” [14]. 

The American Youth Commission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation has conducted surveys which revealed the number of youth with- 
out jobs and lacking in skills and realistic plans for their occupational 
future [4]; and has issued a Program of Action for American Youth 
which embodies its conclusions [2]. Recommendations looking toward 
more realistic vocational guidance in schools are also contained in the 
Report of the Educational Policies Commission [8]. 

An intensive investigation, entitled “Occupational Adjustment and 
the School,” is being undertaken by the Committee on Implementation 
of the Association of Secondary School Principals. In six typical school 
committees, 1,100 youth were surveyed who had left school between the 
years 1934 and 1938. The survey is designed to determine the degree 
to which the schools helped these alumni adjust to occupations. 


ANALYSIS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Several books have recently been published on the techniques em- 
ployed in analyzing individuals [7] [13] [15] [16]. Among recent tests 
and inventories should be mentioned: Preference Record, by G. F. 
Kuder (distributed by University of Chicago Bookstore); A Check List 
for Self-Guidance in Choosing an Occupation, by R. Hoppock; A Check 
List of Occupations, by M. Hoppock (both distributed by Psychological 
Corporation); Vocational Inventory, by C. G. Gentry (Education Test 
Bureau, Minneapolis, 1940). Of value in the educational guidance of 
youth who plan to go to college is Lovejoy’s contribution [11]. A 
helpful critique of new tests is found in the 1938 Mental Measurements 
Yearbook [6]. A useful summary of tools for the counselor’s use has 


been issued by the Occupational Information and Guidance Service of 
the U.S. Office of Education [13]. 


DISSOLUTION OF NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


During the past six years the progress of vocational guidance has been 
stimulated by the National Occupational Conference, a creation of the 
Carnegie Corporation. On July 1, 1939, the Conference, having set many 
projects in motion, was dissolved. 
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Arrangements for the continuance of its activities have been made success- 
fully with a number of different agencies. . . . The National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, on the basis of funds now turned over to it by our Associa- 
tion, supplemented by a terminating grant made by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, has assumed full responsibility for the magazine Occupations [1]. 


EXPANSION OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


With the dissolution of the National Occupational Conference, the 
National Vocational Guidance Association resumed full control of its 
periodical, Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, and em- 
ployed a full-time executive secretary, with headquarters at 425 West 
123 Street, New York City. During the past year the Association in- 
augurated a number of expansive undertakings. Numerous Regional 
Conferences brought technical knowledge and inspiration to various 
parts of the country. The Association increased its membership by 
twelve per cent, and the circulation of its magazine to 7,000. It now has 
58 branches, including Canada, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico.° 


ACCENT ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE BY 
SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCIES 


The assumption by public relief agencies of the major responsibility 
for the alleviation of physical distress has enabled social service agencies 
to concentrate on other needs. Vocational guidance has seemed an 
appropriate service, with far-reaching effects on the family. Accord- 
ingly, many social agencies are employing vocational counselors and 
placement officers. Particularly active are the organizations serving 
European refugees. 


FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


The United States Office of Education has long been a source of aids 
for vocational counselors. In addition to the services already mentioned, 
it has, through its Occupational Information and Guidance Service, pub- 
lished a list of high schools having counselors. An investigation revealed 
that of 23,032 public high schools, there were 1,297 which employed 


5For report, see Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, April, 1940. 
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2,286 individuals who give half, or more than half time to counsel- 
ing [9]. Nothing is known about the number of these who counsel about 
vocational problems, nor is it known how many persons in American 
high schools give less than half time to vocational counseling. The Office 
is, however, continuing its studies and hopes ultimately to have a reliable 
census of vocational and educational counselors. Another recent con- 
tribution is a standardized system for filing materials used by the voca- 
tional counselor [17 ].® 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS IN DEMAND 


It is highly probable that the program of national defense will bring 
about an expansion in vocational guidance activities, particularly on be- 
half of youth out of school and adults. Counselors in the employment 
services of the various states are developing methods of classifying appli- 
cants for work so that they may be readily directed into tasks for which 
they are qualified. The program of training workers will undoubtedly 
involve the development of methods of selecting persons for training in 
skills within their reach. These undertakings added to the normal growth 
of interest in vocational guidance will undoubtedly accelerate the de- 
mand for the services of trained vocational counselors. 
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Inducting Youth into Employment 


By ROY N. ANDERSON 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


NDUCTING youth into an occupation is the goal of education for work, 

but, unfortunately, many schools do not give it due emphasis. On the 
basis of observations made by the American Youth Commission, Reeves 
has declared, “The responsibility for providing an effective type of 
placement service has not been accepted in practice by more than per- 
haps five per cent of the schools that attempt to educate the young” [1].* 
The Regents’ Inquiry in New York State reports that no more than ten 
per cent of the 62 academic high schools surveyed assume responsibility 
for their pupils’ vocational adjustment when they leave school, and only 
in the specialized vocational schools will the boy or girl be reasonably 
sure of assistance in securing a job. 


PUBLIC AGENCIES FOR THE PLACEMENT OF YOUTH 


Although the schools have not been very active in the placement of 
people in jobs, other agencies have engaged in this work for many years. 
It is only within the past decade, however, with its prolonged period of 
unemployment, that the need for systematic placement service received 
widespread attention. One stimulus for such service was the passage of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act by Congress in 1933. This act provided for a 
public employment service administered by the states with the coopera- 
tion and financial assistance of the Federal Government. Before the 
passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act there were only 23 state employment 
services, with a total of 192 offices located in 120 cities. At the present 
time 48 states operate employment services, with 1,500 offices. 

A second piece of social legislation affecting public employment serv- 
ice was the Social Security Act of 1935, providing unemployment com- 


* Numbers in brackets throughout this article refer to corresponding numbers in the 
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nsation to be administered conjointly with the state employment 
services. This Act caused a rapid expansion of employment offices. To 
provide for people living in sparsely settled areas, itinerant representa- 
tives have been appointed [3]. Although the fundamental problems of 
placement are essentially the same for urban and rural areas, different 
solutions have to be worked out in the latter. 

In spite of the expansion of the state employment services, the pro- 
vision for assisting young people to make the transition from school 
to work has not been sufficient to meet the need. Recognition of the 
principle that youth needs special assistance in entering occupations 
made its first appearance in the establishment of the Federal Junior 
Employment Service in 1918. The need for such service was reaffirmed 
in the Wagner-Peyser Act, which provided for a junior employment 
service. Reeves has stated, however, that “only twenty per cent of the 
public employment offices have facilities and personnel to meet the spe- 
cial needs of junior applicants” [1]. A recent publication of the United 
States Office of Education lists about 260 state employment offices which 
have junior counselors [8]. 

The National Youth Administration, shortly after its inception, also 
realized the necessity for finding jobs for out-of-school youth. It set up 
junior divisions in cooperation with the state employment services to 
assist young people whose lack of work experience necessitated voca- 
tional counseling as well as help in finding a job. In some cities the place- 
ment work of the NYA has been done also through the schools, espe- 
cially vocational schools. ‘The placement services operated by the NYA 
are located in 124 Cities in 39 states. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOL AND 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


As we see, there are a variety of public agencies concerned with the 
problem of inducting youth into occupations, but a question which fre- 
quently arises is: Who should be responsible for this program? During 
the past few years, the occupational adjustment of youth has come more 
and more to be recognized as a public function, but whether the school 
or the State Employment Service is the proper public agency to perform 
this function is still debated. The present trend seems to be toward re- 
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garding the service as a responsibility not exclusively of the school or of 

the State Employment Service, but of the community as a whole. 

The American Youth Commission took this point of view and set up 
several centers for experimentation in the coordination of agencies. Four 
metropolitan areas were selected: St. Louis, Baltimore, Providence, and 
Dallas. Two of these centers, St. Louis and Baltimore, were serving 
adjacent rural areas also. These projects have been informally reported 
from time to time and various opinions have been expressed by those 
who have worked in the communities, but the final evaluation awaits the 
report of the Commission. This report, written by Howard Bell, is to be 
published shortly by the American Council on Education. 

Several undertakings involving cooperation between school and State 
Employment Service have been described in the literature. One project 
in a rural area was inaugurated several years ago in Rockland County, 
New York. A junior counselor of the State Employment Service is 
available to assist out-of-school and inexperienced youth in locating jobs. 
The representatives of the State Employment Service visit each of the 
seven high schools in the County once a week for two hours. The public 
schools of Rockland County also employ an itinerant vocational coun- 
selor who cooperates by exchanging pertinent facts with the junior 
counselor of the State Employment Service. This venture has been quite 
successful, and may point toward the solution of the problem [4]. 
Another project, in a medium-sized city (Evansville, Indiana), is de- 
scribed by Nicholson [7]. 

One of the most recent examples of cooperation is furnished by the 
Board of Education of Chicago and the Illinois State Employment Serv- 
ice. This program is described in detail in an article [5] which sets forth 
some of the basic policies that need to be taken into consideration: 

1. The placement programs should involve a cooperative relationship. Na- 
tional trends with respect to social security legislation, employment stabili- 
zation, educational expenditures, point to the need for establishing a junior 
placement program on a cooperative basis with existing public agencies. 
Chicago, therefore, proceeded on the assumption that the schools’ task 
was not one of actually finding jobs. Their responsibility lay rather in the 
area of placement-counseling and the supplying of personal data which 


would enable public agencies to make effective placement. As a result, 
joint conferences were held and joint agreements made between the IIli- 
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nois State Employment Service, affiliated with the Social Security Board, 
and a number of other public agencies in Chicago. 

2. Any placement program should include all juniors. Examinations indicated 
that the schools had not accepted responsibility for the placement of with- 
drawals and a high percentage of graduates. The new program must have 
a policy which included all students—not the upper 25 per cent of the 
high school graduates. 

3. The cumulative school record has placement use. This became another 
phase of policy since the cumulative record, beginning at kindergarten 
and following a pupil through the schools, was available at withdrawal and 
graduation time. The data on that record which are of placement sig- 
nificance should be made available. 

4. Duplication must be avoided. In facing this problem, the schools felt that 
school workers would not be justified in duplicating field work done by 
public agencies. Both employers and the public would have a right to 
criticize such duplication. It was, therefore, recognized as a matter of 
policy that this function would be integrated in such a way that duplica- 
tion would be avoided. 

5. The schools should be willing to accept their share of responsibility for 
a community placement program. It was felt that heretofore the schools 
did not provide the kinds of information which public agencies needed 
to make intelligent placements, information which employers also want 
and have a right to demand when considering a junior applicant. 

6. We should try to follow national trends. An examination of trends 
throughout the country, including experiments carried on by the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission, indicated that any school trying to face this issue 
must think in terms of a cooperative relationship. 

7. Any placement program developed should have running parallel with it 
an occupational research program which would facilitate the use of data 
collected through the functioning of the program. It was felt that any 
cooperative relationship of this type should set up machinery w hich 
would make available to schools and to counselors facts derived from a 
comprehensive personnel and placement program. 


These policies were tested out in five schools for a year and the pro- 
cedure has been so effective that steps are being taken to assign place- 
ment counselors in all secondary schools. 

A recent development in some communities, which is still in the con- 
ference stage, is a cooperative placement procedure between public em- 
ployment bureaus, labor unions, and employers. This plan involves a num- 
ber of complex problems, especially where industry is highly unionized. 
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PLACEMENT SERVICE AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The most recent developments in the placement field have to do with 


the part employment bureaus may play in national defense activities. 
The Federal Advisory Council on Employment Security and the Social 
Security Board have met with the National Defense Committee and 
jointly they have recommended to the various state agencies that: 


All employers be encouraged to file promptly with their local public 
employment office, either directly or through such employment agencies 
as they regularly use, both (a) their immediate requirements and (bd) 
their prospective requirements by occupation and skill; and not to adver- 
tise or solicit competitively anywhere, nor to recruit outside their im- 
mediate locality, until the local employ ment office has had an opportunity 
to meet such requirements locally or through its intercity and interstate 
machinery. 

All persons employable for needed occupations but not now registered 
with public employment offices—including skilled workers now employed 
on semiskilled and unskilled jobs—be encouraged to register promptly 
with their local public employment offices. 

The employment offices immediately proceed with a reexamination of 
applicants in both the active and inactive files. 

The Employment Service ascertain the capacity of workers to qualify for: 


(a) essential occupations by supplementary training; 

(b) immediate attention be given to the problem of selection and train- 
ing of instructors for service within public and private agencies, 

(c) all training programs for national defense and all cooperating educa- 
tional institutions which are Federally aided, supported or controlled, 
be maintained without discrimination in the admission and treatment 
of trainees or students, on the grounds of race, creed, or color; 

(d) the National Defense Commission give organized attention to the 
early coordination of all needed facilities and activities for training 
and retraining purposes. 


Since the success of any employment and training program depends upon 
maximum decentralization and efficiency in each locality where supply 
and demand meet at the job level, steps be taken immediately to bring to 
full strength and effectiveness both State and local advisory councils to the 
employment service, the same to be fully representative ‘of the parties at 
interest—i.e., an equal number of representatives of labor and of em- 
ployers and, included among the public representatives, interested and 
qualified representatives of such groups or services as veterans, rehabilita- 
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tion, Junior Employment, schools, and vocational guidance, training, 
social and relief agencies, and of any other major groups dealing with 
employment and training whose resources and activities can best be co- 
ordinated with the National Defense Program through the public employ- 
ment service. 

6. Insofar as the powers of the Social Security Board permit, priority or 
preference be given to citizens and to those who have taken out first 
citizenship papers. 

7. In the event of universal registration for defense such an act require in- 
formation from registrants concerning their employment, employability, 
and qualifications for employment to the end that a complete inventory 
of labor supply may be made available to the Bureau of Employment 
Security. [6] 


In order that education for work may be genuinely effective, we must 
have placement. It is the culmination of vocational guidance and train- 
ing. This program cannot be exclusively a school enterprise; it should 
rest on a broader foundation—the entire community. All agencies inter- 
ested in the occupational adjustment of its young citizens should co- 
ordinate their efforts for an effectively integrated program. 
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BouT five million out-of-school and unemployed youth and younger 
A adults are scattered throughout the communities of the United 
States. Many of these young people have graduated from high schools, 
some have completed college courses, others have stopped their school- 
ing when they attained the age permitting legal termination of school 
attendance. All of them expected to find jobs in which they could make 
a living. They thought that they had been educated for this purpose. 

As they emerged from their cloistered lives in the schoolrooms into a 
world of realities, however, they were frustrated. Doors were closed to 
them in industry, commerce, transportation, the service occupations. 
They had not had the necessary training, or they lacked experience, or 
they appeared to be poor risks from the standpoint of adaptability and 


personal relationships. 


A large group of still young adults had jobs of sorts before the de- 
pression, but lost them and are now in the same situation as the others 
except that unadaptability and incapacity to cope with the problems of 


human relationships loom larger. 


fault of their own. Aware of this they find here the basis of their frustra- 
tion. They do not deserve their delayed adulthood, nor their inability to 
attain normal mature life through marriage, nor the gnawing inner blight 
of insecurity, nor the subtle and sometimes overt patronizing mainte- 


| spectful, dependent, and unstable as often charged. 
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i These things have happened to our youth and young adults through no 


nance by families and friends. Modern young people are not lazy, disre- 


It is of no avail to plead that depression conditions and technological 
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unemployment could not have been foreseen. Indications were sufhi- 
ciently clear to warn alert, realistic leaders to prepare for future condi- 
tions. Nor does it do any good to say that a traditional secondary school- 
ing—successful as it may have been formerly—should have been con- 
tinued when the character of the increasing high school population has 
become so obviously different and scientific studies of education and 
educational philosophies have given hard-headed educational and com- 
munity authorities so many clues for needed changes in the school pro- 
grams. 

In permitting the unemployment and maladjustment of such a large 
proportion of youth and young adults to continue, we are sacrificing 
much of the best productive power we possess, we are limiting our na- 
tional income at its growing point, and we are initiating into the citizenry 
of our country a large group who have experienced the failures of democ- 
racy, who are not at all convinced that it is the best way, and who are 
open to the acceptance of newer forms of government. Recent history 
testifies that young people will follow that leadership which offers them 
security, status, and satisfaction in return for obedience, work, and blind, 
unreasoning faith, and that a large body of youth who are minded like 
this become a balance of power to replace democracy with dictator- 


ship. 
THE COMMUNITY APPROACH 


Because this problem is so acute in almost every community, because 
in the last analysis it involves the whole social and economic organization, 
and because it has so many national implications, many people conclude 
that it is a problem for the Federal Government rather than for local 
communities. This is not the case. In a democracy it is primarily a local 
problem, and the most that the Federal Government can do is to provide 
certain facilities and funds which local communities may use in the 
process of solving the problem. 

In the first place social problems exist always in the framework of par- 
ticular communities. Many communities may have like problems but in 
each case such a problem is indigenous to its own locality with its peculiar 
characteristics and circumstances. In the second place the fundamental 
factors and the personnel which may be used in solving the problem are 
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those which are to be found within the community itself. In the third 
place one of the primary precepts of American democracy is local con- 
trol and initiative through which a problem is tackled. Further, local 
communities must realize these facts and act upon them or undesirable 
federal controls will intervene. 

There is evidence that the community approach to education for 
work is sound practically as well as theoretically. The experiments and 
organized programs in Connecticut and Pennsylvania communities have 
met with marked success. A few cities have reported significant progress 
in one or another phase of the problem through an attack based on the 
factors in a particular local situation.’ In Williamsport, Pennsylvania, for 
example, the program was organized with the “declared objective” of 
opening up “to the people of Williamsport—young and old alike— 
facilities for training and re-training for jobs that are available locally, 
and to help them to secure those jobs. Courses of training for types of 
work that are not to be had in Williamsport are ruled out as a waste of 
the taxpayer’s money and the student’s time. Every effort is directed 
toward maintenance of a constant balance between the jobs open at any 
one time—or likely to be open in the near future—and the number of 
persons in training for those jobs.”? 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 


The first step in solving the problem is to obtain answers to the fol- 
lowing questions regarding youth and the community: 


1. Who are the unemployed out-of-school youth and adults? What 
are their skills? What capacities do they have? 

2. Throughout the depression, in spite of the unemployment in in- 
dustrial communities, there has been a demand for skilled workers which 
could not be met. What is the nature of these unfilled positions? Why 


1 Beam, Kenneth S. “Coordinating Councils in California.” California State Depart- 
ment of Education Bulletin, No. 11, 1938. . 

Fuller, Raymond. “Take Rochester, for Example —.” Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, Vol. 16, pp. 521-532, March, 1938. 

Maule, Frances. “Williamsport Defeats Unemployment Through Occupational Ad- 
justment.” Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, Vol. 17, pp. 106-113, No- 
vember, 1938. 


2 Maule, op. cit. 
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has it been impossible to fill them? Are there deficiencies in the educa- 
tion of youth, or are there needs for highly specialized skills for which 
no vocational training is available? 

3. Communities need many special services which they have been 
unable to obtain. Is it because there is no money available to pay for such 
services? If so, have the ways of financing needed projects been ade- 
quately and systematically explored by a group of community-minded 
people? Are the people of the community actually not ready to assimilate 
and use such services, or have they not been apprised, through a carefully 
developed publicity program, of the needs and the possibilities of supply - 
ing them? Are there no persons in the community properly skilled or 
adequately trained for these services? And, if this is true, are there not 
ways of selecting persons who can be sent to the proper places for train- 
ing at the community’s expense? How can existing services, particularly 
in education, be modified to furnish better community results, without 
vast new costly projects? 

4. Many high school graduates do succeed every year in getting jobs. 
Is this because they happen to have had the right training? Or is it be- 
cause they are the kind of persons who can be used and so get jobs re- 
gardless of their training? Do they get jobs which from the standpoint 
of the best interests of the communities use to the fullest extent their 
capacities? 

Clues to these answers may be found in the experience of certain com- 
munities. Has Seattle solved the problem because the entire community 
cooperates? Why does Brooklyn’s Automotive Trades School have prac- 
tically 100 per cent placement of its graduates? Why is the Essex County, 
New Jersey, county system® so effective in educating for work? The 
basis of these successes seems to be community awareness, knowledge 
among educators of community problems, and use of that knowledge in 
planning the school program. 

5. Some high school graduates go to colleges and professional schools. 
Are they the individuals who can profit most from higher education? 
Do they go with high purpose? Or only because there is nothing else to 


$Campion, Howard A. The Vocational Schools of Essex County, New Jersey. A 
Study Made Under the Direction of the National Occupational Conference. National 
Occupational Conference, New York, 1939. 
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do and their families happen to be able to pay the bills? Could the in- 
terests of the community be served better by using the resources available 
for higher education by selecting other individuals for this experience? 
What is the application of the general conclusion that without guidance 
and assistance for youth, future creative leadership cannot emerge? * 

6. National Youth Administration funds are available for keeping 
some students in school who could not otherwise continue their regular 
school education or obtain essential supplementary training. Are the in- 
dividuals selected given training fitted to their particular capacities and 
to community needs? Or are they poured into the mold of a traditional 
education which may even unfit them for community usefulness? 

7. Some boys have been enrolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps. Is the community prepared to use these young men on their re- 
turn so as to capitalize the valuable educational experience they have had 
and to supplement it where needed? 

If the implications of these and like questions are carried through in 
each community on its own initiative, great strides may be taken in the 
direction of the guidance, vocational training, and placement of out-of- 
school youth and adults. 


ELEMENTS OF A COMMUNITY PROGRAM 


While it is impossible to lay down any general pattern for a program 
inasmuch as the peculiar characteristics and circumstances of each com- 
munity dictate the specifications of its own program, it is possible to in- 
dicate the general divisions which will be common to the programs in 
most communities. 

As previously indicated, gathering the facts about the local situation is 
the beginning of any program. First, it is necessary to know the facts 
about the out-of-school youth and the unemployed adults—who they 
are, their ages, educational backgrounds, experience, interests, ambitions, 
and so forth; what they can do—their skills, capacities, aptitudes, etc. 
Second, facts must be ascertained about the opportunities and needs of 


4See Bell, Howard M. Youth Tell Their Story. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1938. Also, Urban Youth: Their Characteristics and Economic Prob- 
lems. A Preliminary Report of the Survey of Youth in the Labor Market. Prepared by 
Urban Surveys Section, Division of Research, Works Progress Administration, Series I, 
No. 24, 1939. 
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the community 





what openings there are and are likely to be in indus- 
try, agriculture, business, service occupations, social services, and the 
professions; the nature of the jobs, their requirements in education, skills, 
experience, character, personality, their prospects in pay, advancement, 
development of the individual, etc. 

Much information about the individuals is already available in school 
records, case records of public and private relief agencies, applications on 
file in the offices of the United States Employment Service and other 
employment agencies. None of these alone would afford adequate in- 
formation but if they were all taken together they would supply most of 
the required data. 

Little information on the opportunities and needs of a community will 
be available. Except in rare instances, business and industrial establish- 
ments have not made this type of analysis of their own needs, and no- 
where have such data been gathered for a whole community. However, 
many communities have compiled lists of jobs that are available and such 
lists may serve as a starting point for more comprehensive studies. Repre- 
sentatives of industrial and business organizations would willingly co- 
operate. Adequate assistance is available for community leaders to utilize 
volunteer workers in studying their town. How to Make A Youth Sur- 
vey, by H. M. Bell, patterned after his definitive Youth Tell Their Story, 
can be secured from the American Youth Commission in Washington. 
Lack of money need not delay any town’s attack on the “youth prob- 
lem,” if there is one leader who can and will act. 

Guidance that seeks to fit individuals and community needs together 
is the crux of the program. No community in which there are ideals and 
objectives for better living can escape this responsibility. It involves a 
thorough knowledge of the individuals which, together with the knowl- 
edge of community opportunities, forms a basis for the training program, 
for placing trained workers in jobs, and for assisting them in making ad- 
justments and becoming successful in work and living. 

This is a highly technical professional function which to be effective 
needs the direction of thoroughly trained counselors who are not only 
skilled in the use of the scientific techniques for the measurement of 
capacities, aptitudes, attitudes, and other personality factors, but who are 
also well-adjusted personalities with an understanding and love of people. 
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Some schools have recognized the need in this area and have appointed 
staff specialists. It is quite likely that with the support and cooperation of 
the community they would be glad to enlarge this service on a com- 
munity basis. Out of this more intimate relationship between the school 
and the community can come a sound basis for the improvement of edu- 
cation in the schools. 

Appraisal and adjustment of the general education in the schools will 
sooner or later become a vital consideration of those concerned with the 
adjustment of individuals in their communities. When the report of such 
an extensive experiment as The Adjustment Service® indicates that a 
great number of those who lose jobs do so because of various personality 
difficulties rather than deficiencies in capacity or skills, we are forced to 
conclude that one of the objectives of schools should be the development 
of personalities who are able to adjust themselves to the many personal 
relationships required by modern civilization, capable of adapting them- 
selves to changing conditions. We must also recognize that building effi- 
cient cogs for the industrial, commercial, and social machinery is of no 
avail unless these cogs are developed into good people equipped to appro- 
priate the many opportunities for rich and satisfying living. 

Development of more effective education for work will become a part 
of this program. One reason schools have continued to train young peo- 
ple for jobs that do not exist and have failed to train them for jobs that 
are available is that they lack adequate knowledge of individual and 
community needs. For example, a recent study in Connecticut ° indicates 
that if all those trained in schools for stenographic work got jobs, 27 per 
cent of the employed stenographers would have to become unemployed. 
Despite these figures, commercial education comprises the majority of 
that state’s out-of-school youth and adult education program. 

Education for work, whether general or specific, requires that employ- 
ing establishments assume responsibility for some part of the training, or 
public education may do the job in opportunity schools such as those in 
Denver and Milwaukee where anyone can receive training for anything 
anytime he needs it. These schools often operate twenty-four hours a 


5 The Adjustment Service. American Association for Adult Education, New York, 


1935. 
6 Youth Problem in Connecticut. Division of Research, State Department of Education, 


1940. 
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day. In the very highly specialized functions involving few people, co- 
operation with other communities, with state boards of education, and 
with private technical and professional schools will make the necessary 
training possible. Aircraft and steel industries are already exemplifying 


this. 


ORGANIZING THE COMMUNITY FOR THE PROGRAM 


Again no single pattern can be outlined for organizing the communi- 
ties. Each locale must work out the organization which best fits its needs 
and circumstances. Success depends not on the type of organization, but 
on the effectiveness of cooperation and the quality of the people doing 
the job. A few principles, however, are important: 


Much of the personnel and services required in such a program are 
already available in our communities. The problem is not so much pro- 
viding new services and experts as using effectively those already at hand. 

Any effort will include people representing many interests and many 
organizations. The success or failure of the program will depend upon 
the development of techniques of cooperation. 

The organization for this purpose will ultimately become a part of a 
broader organization dealing with comprehensive community planning. 
How can vocational adjustment be made in any community which lacks 
objectives reaching into the adjustment of people in their communities 
tomorrow quite as much as today? 

The crux of the matter is in the integration of the community with 
all its agencies, organizations, and groups working with a common pur- 
pose, each ready to assume its proper part of the responsibility and the 
program. This becomes a comprehensive adult education program. 

In accomplishing the aims of education for work, a community is 
also accomplishing another aim: it is giving its citizens practice in de- 
mocracy. For no situation offers a better opportunity for such practice 
than one in which an entire community is enlisted in a common cause— 
that is, training its citizens for the work that needs to be done. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The national defense program will put pressure on the communities 
for selecting and training individuals for specific tasks in connection with 
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its objectives. This pressure can be met in either of two ways: by tem- 
porary organizations or by the development of permanent representa- 
tive organizations which will attack the problem fundamentally. By 
adopting the latter course more effective results will be obtained for the 
defense program and substantial beginnings will be made toward solving 
the unemployment problem. This is peculiarly essential because there is 
real opportunity to combine military education with skills marketable in 
the post-military period. This seems sensible since future jobs will in- 
crease in the service fields more than in others. 
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The Program at Richmond, Indiana 


By WILLIAM G. BATE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, RICHMOND, INDIANA 


| T program of education for work in the Richmond Public Schools 
| is conceived as an integral part of the total program. Richmond is a 
small city, with a population of 35,000, in the north central region of 
Indiana. The industries and business activities of the city are diversified 
in character and no industrial plant is so large as to dominate the occu- 
pational opportunities. The community is not large enough to justify 
many highly specialized departments or curricula in senior high school, 
but the program for work has been planned to provide as nearly as pos- 
sible offerings which will function for all the pupils, with such oppor- 
tunities for specialized training as may be justified by local conditions. 

The following paragraphs attempt to describe briefly the program of 
education for work in the Richmond schools. 





THE CURRICULUM PLAN 


The heart of any school program is the curriculum plan. The sec- 
ondary school in Richmond 1s organized on a three-three basis with three 
junior high schools and one senior high school. The curriculum plan for 
the junior high school includes a course of common studies with cer- 
tain elections beginning in the eighth grade which provide for selection 
| of studies on the basis of student aptitudes and abilities rather than defi- 
Mite vocational aims. Provision is made, however, throughout the junior 
high school for study of the student in relation to possible future voca- 
tional interests and abilities and also for presentation to the student of the 
importance of vocational aims and choices which must be made later. 

In addition to the common studies in English, social science, science, 
mathematics, physical and health education, art and music, every student 
feceives generous experience in industrial arts (the girls in home eco- 
nomics), and an opportunity to study foreign languages. In industrial 
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education and home economics, in science, and in social studies, the 
content of courses is related as closely as possible to occupational appli- 
cations and opportunities. In each junior high school the efforts toward 
vocational guidance are pointed up through the courses in vocational in- 
formation required of all students in the last half of the ninth grade. 

The senior high school program provides a wide choice of curricula 
varying from the traditional college preparatory to the highly specialized 
trade-training course. The curricula include the academic college pre- 
paratory, the academic non-college preparatory, the general curriculum 
for boys, which affords many opportunities for election of commercial 
courses and of various shop courses, the general curriculum for girls with 
elective opportunities similar to those provided for boys, commercial 
curricula for both boys and girls, including stenographic, typing, general 
ofice work, bookkeeping, and salesmanship, and the vocational trade- 
training curricula, including machine shop, pattern making, welding, 
drafting, sheet metal work, and printing. 

A phase of the general curriculum plan which is important from the 
point of view of education for work is an accepted principle in regard 
to adaptation of work both in type and level of content in the courses 
offered in all departments. It is the stated policy of the school to incor- 
porate in all courses such content as appears to be valuable in training 
for future work and to adapt the content and procedure in courses to the 
needs and abilities of the students. This by no means implies that the tra- 
ditional standards of academic courses are lowered in quality for those 
students who are taking such courses and who should maintain a high 
standard of academic work. If anything, it means that those courses have 
a higher standard of work and elicit a better grade of performance. From 
the point of view of education for work it means that in all subjects con- 
stant attention is given not only to adapting the courses to the boys and 
girls taking them but also to providing content in terms of probable 
future need and use. An example of such adaptation is found in the pro- 
vision in Latin for girls intending to enter nurses’ training. In Indiana a 
state regulation requires two years of Latin. Girls who have made their 
plans to enter the nurses’ training courses are offered two years of Latin 
in which the content is modified from the standard college preparatory 
courses to include such grammar, composition, vocabulary, and read- 
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ing as will serve the purpose of the student. Much of the success of our 
plan depends upon the guidance of students into the right courses. 

A part of the guidance plan, as well as an essential part of the curricu- 
lum program, is a definite tryout year for boys who indicate a choice of 
a trade-training field. This program, which is beginning its third year of 
operation, is too new to be justly evaluated from the standpoint of cost 
as compared with results obtained. All boys who wish to include in their 
senior high school curriculum a trade-training field give one-half their 
day’s schedule during the tenth grade to a round of shop experiences. 
Every boy has two hours a day for nine weeks each in machine shop, 
printing, general shop, drafting, and woodshop. At the end of the year 
the boy is re-counseled. If he still maintains an interest in a strictly voca- 
tional training and if his work in the tryout classes confirms his ability to 
take the training, he enters the vocational course for his last two years. 
In the two years of trial this plan has not indicated a great degree of 
change in the boys’ interests over those developed at the end of the ninth 
grade. It has served to prove to boys whose abilities are not equal to their 
selection that it will be best to change their choice. In some of these cases 
the boy has probably received profitable training in the tryout year equal 
to what he would have secured by pursuing the vocational curriculum 
one year and transferring. In other instances the round of experience in 


all the shops has been more nearly what the boy needed than a year in 
one shop. 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


A very important part of the program of education for work is the 
provision for guidance and counseling. In fact the guidance of the stu- 
dent through information, counseling, and tryout in courses is the key 
to any real program of education for work. The program of guidance 
begins in the junior high school. In each school is a trained counselor who 
heads up this work for about five hundred students. The counselor be- 
comes acquainted with the students in the seventh grade by conducting 
at least a portion of the work in “orientation.” The remainder of the 
work is done by the deans and the home room teachers, each having cer- 
tain functions as outlined in the plan of each school. 

The counselor keeps in contact with all the home room teachers in the 
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junior high school, advises as to a program of guidance and counseling to 
be carried on through the three years in the home rooms. During the 
seventh and eighth grades the counselor makes at least one contact with 
the individual student through a conference. A student or parent may 
consult the counselor at any time or a student may be referred for coun- 
seling by the home room teacher. In the ninth grade the student receives 
at least two individual conferences and more if necessary. The counselor 
reviews with the student his work up to this point, studies the interests 
and possibilities in a future school program, and makes up the curriculum 
program with which the student enters senior high school. In this work 
the counselor confers with home room teachers, parents, and subject 
teachers who know the student. In the last half of the ninth grade the 
student is required to take the full five-hour-a-week course in vocational 
information. This is a survey and information course in occupations on 
the ninth grade level. Taught by the counselor, the course is designed to 
function as an aid in the counseling of the student. While the course in- 
cludes the study of occupations in their general setting much attention 
and emphasis are given to local opportunities and requirements. 

In the senior high school the students are assigned to home room 
teachers who remain with the same group throughout the three years. 
The home room teachers are expected to act as counselors both in gen- 
eral and in vocational guidance. Most of these teachers have had some 
training for this work. A program of home room guidance and informa- 
tion is outlined and directed by the boys’ and girls’ deans who are also 
the school counselors. During the tenth grade the dean attempts to have 
at least one interview with each student to check over his educational 
program and vocational plan. As the enrollment in senior high school has 
grown and the percentage of boys and girls staying in school increases, 
the need for more counseling service in senior high school has become 
apparent. It is now being planned to shift some of the emphasis on this 
work and the service available from the ninth grade to senior high school, 
perhaps to the tenth grade. 

Vocational information and counseling of the individual students en- 
rolled in specialized courses is a definite part of the classroom teachers’ 
work in those departments. A cumulative record system is maintained 
and all data helpful to either student or counselor are recorded. 
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COOPERATION WITH INDUSTRY 


The school does a considerable amount of work in placement. Re- 
quests for recommendations are routed to the boys’ dean. This includes 
both temporary jobs for students during school years and placement in 
full-time jobs. A close cooperating plan has been set up with the U. S. 
Employment Office whereby all boys and girls in the senior high school 
desiring part-time work or looking toward full-time work are regis- 
tered. The dean’s office and the Employment Office keep each other 
fully informed as to placements as well as prospects. 

The Coordinator in Industrial Education assists the deans and the 
counselors in counseling, guidance, and the placement work. While his 
primary interest is with those boys and girls in the department of in- 
dustrial education, he occupies an important place in the whole program. 
From his constant contacts with the industrial and distributive occupa- 
tional fields he brings to the heads of all departments, as well as to coun- 
selors and deans, information and advice as to practical content for 
courses, selection of studies helpful to students qualifying for various 
types of work, and opportunities for placements. From the activities of 
his department in re-training or in additional training courses for workers 
already employed are gleaned facts and ideas as to what may be profit- 
ably included in the regular school offerings. 

For the most part local employers in both industry and distributive 
lines, especially retail stores and offices, are requiring applicants to give 
a school reference. They then seek the school’s recommendations or re- 
port on applicants. Many register their calls directly with the school. 
This is true mostly, of course, in commercial or clerical fields and in the 
industries. 

In order to check the work of the school, follow-up service is at- 
tempted. Limited service prevents as thorough a follow-up as desirable. 
However, it does cover most of the students placed by direct recommen- 
dation from the school. Employers have been entirely willing to make 
reports when asked and advise as to needs for training the applicants in 
their particular occupational fields. 

An important phase of the program is the extension and evening school 
classes. These classes are set up primarily for men already employed and 
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are designed to give them training which will qualify them for better 
jobs. These men enroll either because they desire such training or be- 
cause the industry in which they are employed needs to upgrade them. 
It is interesting to note that a large proportion of the enrollees are 
workers who have been out of school but a short time and in many cases 
they have already had the training in the school which qualified them for 
their initial employment. It is a definite policy to offer classes in terms of 
the facts revealed through the follow-up of boys and girls who have 
been placed through the efforts of the school or because of school train- 
ing. The extension and evening class offerings thus become a real ex- 
tension of the regular school program. The general principle followed 
is to offer classes in either industrial or distributive trade fields whenever 
there is a sufficient demand to justify a class group, and, of course, 
within such limitations as the school facilities allow. During the past 
winter welding and blueprint reading have been two very popular de- 
mands. It became necessary to operate additional sections in each, one 
class not completing its work until the latter part of June. 

Because of the nature of the industrial setup in the community, ap- 
prenticeship groups are difficult to organize. However, about twenty 
boys are now placed and working in several industrial plants as appren- 
tices, the school having furnished the initial training and made the place- 
ment. Short unit courses for girls are also offered from time to time. For 
the most part the enrollees are girls who have withdrawn from school 
and are at work or who desire to work. One of the most successful of- 
ferings has been a course for maids and general houseworkers. An in- 
stance of adapting the content of the regular school courses in a practical 
manner is the introduction of units in homemaking and housework 
through use of a home economics cottage. In this cottage the class as- 
sumes full care of the house and receives training in general housework, 
in preparing meals for various types and sizes of families, in work as a 
maid employed in a family, and to some extent in care of young chil- 
dren. These courses are taught from two points of view. One is the 
training for a girl who looks forward to homemaking for herself. The 
second is from the point of view of qualifying girls for employment in 
domestic service. In the latter aspect of the work, girls are given training 
definitely planned for occupational use. There is a steady demand for 
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girls having such training. Another interesting instance of results from 
adaptation of course content is the provision of training in cooking, 
serving meals, and other work connected with food serving. This course 
is offered to boys either as an interest course or as training for work. 
In every group taking the course from two to five boys have found jobs 
in some food-serving occupation, such as restaurants and hotels. 


SPECIAL CURRICULUM GROUPS 


An example of the application of the principles stated at the outset of 
this article is found in the plan of providing for the boys and girls who 
are unable to do the regular classwork successfully. The transfer of such 
pupils to what are known as Special Curriculum groups usually takes 
place in the elementary school, although transfers can be and are made 
at later ages. These boys and girls usually stay in the junior high schools 
until they are sixteen years old. Wherever in the judgment of the school 
such a student will profit from additional school experience, the parent 
and the student desiring such opportunity, the student is transferred to 
senior high school. One important factor considered in these cases is the 
desirability of having such students with boys and girls of their own 
age. In senior high school these boys and girls are given such curriculum 
programs as may appear to best fit them as individuals. Beginning with 
the fall of 1940 provision is being made that one-half their day be spent 
in academic work adapted to their needs and related to the other sub- 
jects being taken, and the other half of their program be assigned in gen- 
eral shop work, home economics, or other industrial training courses. 

During the past year a survey of students who had withdrawn from 
the school during a four-year period revealed two very interesting facts. 
One is that a larger percentage of the boys and girls who were in Special 
Curriculum are now employed than the percentage for the group as a 
whole. The second interesting fact revealed is that of the whole group 
those who received some training in industrial education or home eco- 
nomics in senior high school are employed in better jobs and more fre- 
quently in jobs where the training counted as a qualification than is true 
for those not receiving such training. 

The average age of the withdrawing student is sixteen and his grade 
level is second half of the tenth. Effort is being made through adaptation 
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of content in courses and through better guidance into courses, not 
necessarily ‘to keep these boys and girls in school much longer, but 
rather to make the work in school relate more directly and effectively to 
placement and adjustment when the student does withdraw. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


The description of the program of education for work would not be 
complete without mention of a generous extracurricular activity pro- 
gram in which are included a wide variety of club and hobby activities. 
A majority of these develop from either interests aroused in regular sub- 
ject courses or from vocational interests. They frequently serve to guide, 
try out, or actually train in some line leading to occupations. Included in 
the list would be art, music, photography, public speaking, projects in 
mechanical fields, occupational excursions, college club, gardening, dra- 
matics, and many other interests. 


As stated at the beginning of this article, the plan in Richmond is an 
attempt to provide an educational program which will train toward oc- 
cupation and adjustment in work in general through use of guidance, 
counseling, information, adaptation of courses, together with such spe- 
cialized curricula and courses as may be justified by local conditions and 
opportunities for placement. Referring again to the study of with- 
drawals, it was found that more than seventy per cent of the boys in the 
group are employed. Considering that the withdrawal group always in- 
cludes those who find it most difficult to adjust to the school and for 
whom the school always finds it most difficult to adjust its offerings, the 
total result from what has been accomplished thus far is encouraging. 





Vocational Preparation in a Rural 


High School 


By EDGAR M. FINCK 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL, DOVER TOWNSHIP PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
TOMS RIVER, NEW JERSEY 


t Toms River our idea is that every high school curriculum is voca- 
A tional, that the purpose of each is to so adjust the student that he 
will become a self-supporting, useful member of society. Opposition to 
this idea may arise from those who feel that the time-honored college 
preparatory curriculum is not vocational. We reply that, if a student 
wishes to enter one of the professions, we cannot give him the specific 
professional training needed for that vocation, but that we do prepare 
him for study at a professional school, and to that extent start him in his 
vocation. From this point of view the college preparatory curriculum is 
vocational. We preach emphatically that only those students for whom 
it is vocational should elect it. Other curricula are provided to care for 
students with other vocational plans. 

As far as we can control it, every election is based on a probable fu- 
ture vocation. In the eighth grade the students make an intensive study 
of vocations and many of them reach at least tentative decisions. Al- 
though these efforts are not entirely successful, they have had an effect. 
In 1919 one hundred per cent of the high school enrollment elected the 
college preparatory curriculum, because no other curriculum was of- 
fered. This fall our six hundred students are divided: thirty per cent, 
college preparatory; thirty per cent, commercial; forty per cent, voca- 
tional in the narrow sense of the term. Those who elect the college pre- 
paratory curriculum are still too numerous, for we know from the 
experience of twenty years that not more than ten per cent of our grad- 
uates will enter college. 

At present we offer eight curricula: college preparatory, stenography, 
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bookkeeping, fine arts, and four so-called vocational curricula—home 
economics, agriculture, auto mechanics, and carpentry. The enrollment 
in the fine arts curriculum is very small. It is continued because we have 
had rather good fortune in placing boys and girls as commercial artists. 

There are two objectives for each curriculum and these are repeatedly 
stressed, reiterated, hammered home by the administration to the fac- 
ulty, by the faculty to the student body: (1) a marketable skill, (2) a 
set of good work habits. 

We are thoroughly convinced that the mere earning of a traditional 
high school diploma by the process of amassing a given number of credits 
is a hollow achievement. The day has passed when it suffices for the ap- 
plicant for work to say, “I have a high school diploma.” Any graduate 
may say that! We want our graduates to be able to say in addition, “I can 
cook your meals,” “I can type your letters,” “I can milk your cow,” “I 
can repair your automobile,” “I can paint your house,” “I can tend your 
garden,” “I can, I can, I can.” The applicant must have a marketable 
skill! He must be able to do something, however humble, well! 

Mastery of a skill is not sufficient, however. Coupled with it must be 
a set of such habits, or attitudes, or character traits, as integrity, loyalty, 
honesty, reliability, trustworthiness, punctuality, ability to accept re- 
sponsibility, care of the employer’s property, courtesy toward customers, 
respect for authority, ability to cooperate with other employees, self- 
respect. 

These two things, a marketable skill and a set of good work habits, are 
far more important in opening the door to employment than is a diploma. 
Half a dozen diplomas do not compensate for their lack. These are the 
things we strive for with each student in each curriculum. Obviously, we 
cannot achieve complete success in every instance. However, to the de- 
gree that a student is adjusted in the direction of these two objectives, he 
is the better prepared to find and hold employment. 

Our school day includes six fifty-minute periods, and a thirty-minute 
activity period. All classes meet every day, every week. However, home 
economics classes meet for two consecutive periods each day; agriculture, 
three consecutive periods each day; auto mechanics and carpentry, three 
consecutive clock hours each day. Given a vigorous, competent teacher, 
and a class of interested students, it is evident that real vocational com- 
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petency can be developed during these hours over a period of three years. 

In spite of the facts that eighty per cent of our students are transported, 
and that they live scattered over an area of two hundred square miles, we 
operate an extensive program of extracurricular activities. More than 
forty are functioning at present. We regard these as extremely impor- 
tant, not only from a leisure-time, avocational angle, but also as builders 
of the character traits and attitudes which are so important in a vocation. 
These activities include a wide variety of athletic teams, class and musi- 
cal organizations, as well as a Student Council, Presidents’ Club, Library 
Club, Bankers’ Club, Careers Club, S. P. W. (Society for the Prevention 
of Wallflowers), and the like. 

Each of our four vocational courses is diversified. Home economics is 
taught in a cottage which duplicates the home conditions of many of the 
girls. Here the girls paint woodwork, paper walls, varnish floors, reno- 
vate furniture, fashion draperies, entertain guests, serve meals, preserve 
foods, launder, budget, sew, cook, and the like. Auto mechanics is not 
limited to the repair of automobiles, but includes tractors, marine motors, 
pumps, and various kinds of farm machinery. Agriculture stresses poul- 
try, but includes truck gardening, small fruits, and floriculture. Car- 
pentry embraces painting, cement work, electric wiring, some steam 
fitting, boat building, as well as general carpentry. The justification for 
this diversification is that this is a non-union community, and primarily 
a summer resort. The need here is for general mechanics, rather than 
for the specialists of the cities. We know from an extensive study that 
eighty-five per cent of our graduates remain within this county. 

No level of mental ability is established as a standard for admission to 
a vocational course. We accept all comers. In so doing we are fully aware 
that the school cannot manufacture brains; it can only offer opportunities 
for the development and adjustment of latent abilities. Further, we are 
aware that the abilities of students differ as does night from day. Again, 
that to become a competent auto mechanic, for instance, the student 
must have high mental ability. However, it is also true that there are low- 
grade jobs in every vocation. The boy with low mental ability may never 
become an auto mechanic, but he may well become a good car washer, 
or a service station attendant. The non-academic girl may never operate 
her own tearoom, but she may be an excellent waitress, or a child’s 
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nurse, or homemaker. Take the student, not where he may, might, could, 
would, or should be, but where he is. Help him to so adjust himself that 
he makes the most of his potentialities and emerges from school with 
some sort of marketable skill, with services to sell, and a set of desirable 
work habits, so that he can keep a job when he has found it, and you 
have given the student, not everything that he needs, but the absolute 
essential, the sine qua non of self-respecting American citizenship, the 
ability to be self-supporting, the readiness to work. 
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THE IN-SERVICE PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT OF 
NEGRO PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS IN TENNESSEE * 


yp professional growth of in-serv- 
ice Negro teachers is a problem of 
major importance in Tennessee. The 
present low professional requirements 
for beginning teachers make a definite 
program of in-service improvement 
imperative. Although pre-service edu- 
cation for Negro teachers in Tennessee 
is being strengthened both qualitatively 
and quantitatively it will require many 
years of such professional education to 
affect current practice materially, for 
less than 8 per cent of the teaching 
population is newly recruited annually. 

This study presents: (1) a picture of 
the status of Negro teachers and of the 
supervisory practices and_ teacher- 
education facilities available to them 
in Tennessee; (2) an evaluation of these 
in light of present standards and expert 
opinion; (3) a constructive state pro- 
gram for the improvement of Negro 
teachers in service based upon an 
analysis of these data. 

The data for the study consisted 
primarily of questionnaire replies from 
Negro public school teachers, Negro 
supervisors, administrative heads of 
Negro colleges in Tennessee; educa- 
tional literature, especially as related to 
teacher-education; published and un- 


published reports on file in the Ten- 
nessee State Department of Education; 
and personal interviews and corre- 
spondence. 


FINDINGS 


The major findings of this investiga- 
tion were as follows: 

Negro public school teachers in Ten- 
nessee have been progressively up- 
graded in the past ten years by means 
of summer schools, extension classes, 
professional teachers’ meetings, profes- 
sional and general reading, and travel. 

Negro colleges in Tennessee are not 
providing so complete a program of 
professional education for teachers as 
is needed. 

The supervisory services available 
for Negro teachers in Tennessee are 
inadequate. 

Although Tennessee certification re- 
quirements are being raised, they are 
still too low to guarantee the recruiting 
of professionally prepared teachers. 

Such factors as preferential employ- 
ment of resident teachers, the employ- 
ment of the least-prepared certified 
teachers, and the forcing of well- 
prepared teachers to secure low-grade 
certificates in order to “qualify” for 


* By Grorce Wititam Gore, Jr., Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 786. 
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lower salaries retard a constructive pro- 
gram of teacher upgrading. 

While Negro teachers in Tennessee 
surpass similar groups in several states 
in preparation and in salary, yet they 
receive an annual salary below the na- 
tional average and below the average of 
salaries received by white teachers in 
comparable positions in Tennessee. 

Experiments in the professional edu- 
cation of Negro teachers in Louisiana, 
Georgia, and South Carolina point the 
way to more functional methods for in- 
creasing the efficiency of Negro teach- 
ers in service in Tennessee. 

A cooperative program of teacher 
education, which combines the _ re- 
sources of the State Department of 
Education, the Jeanes supervisors, and 
the Negro colleges, has much to offer 
Negro teachers in Tennessee. 

More opportunity for Negro teach- 
ers to grow in service needs to be made 
available by federal, state, and local 
educational officials. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The study recommends that all colleges 
in Tennessee that prepare Negro teach- 
ers be required to become accredited as 
professional teacher-education institu- 
tions; that Tennessee discontinue the 
issuance of permanent teachers’ cer- 
tificates; that more adequate profes- 
sional supervision be provided Negro 
teachers in Tennessee; that a state- 
administered salary schedule be adopted 
with no differentials based upon race, 
sex, or teaching position; that the Ten- 
nessee State Department of Education 
condition state subsidies to local educa- 
tional units on the basis of their efforts 
to raise the percentage of Negro teach- 
ers that meet the current minimum 
state certification standards; that schol- 
arships and opportunities for visitation, 
experimentation, and curriculum proj- 
ects be made available to Negro teach- 
ers by state and educational 
authorities. 


local 


OVI LOGY» 


A STUDY OF A GROUP OF CHILDREN OF EXCEPTIONALLY 
HIGH INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT IN SITUATIONS 
PARTAKING OF THE NATURE OF SUGGESTION * 


_— discovery of the apparent in- 
consistencies among various find- 
ings of research on the subject of the 
relation between intelligence and sus- 
ceptibility to suggestion, and of the 
evidence of a growing impression 
among those most familiar with very 
intelligent individuals that such in- 
dividuals as a class tend to be relatively 
immune to suggestion, inspired this 
study. With the great and compara- 


* By Racuet McKnicut Simmons, Pxu.D. 
to Education, No. 788. 


tively sudden increase in methods of 
and facilities for exploiting susceptible 
groups, it is of consequence to know 
what groups are susceptible and to what 
suggestions. Many and recent studies 
deal with the respective force of dif- 
ferent kinds of suggestion. Convincing 
evidence has been adduced that the 
feeble-minded and delinquent groups in 
the general population are definitely 
more suggestible than the normal. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 
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PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of this study is to bring 
experimental data to bear upon the 
subject of the relative susceptibility to 
suggestion of children of exceptionally 
high intelligence quotient, as a group. 
It has attempted to answer the ques- 
tion: Is a group of children of excep- 
tionally high intelligence quotient, 
segregated in a special opportunity 
group, more or less susceptible to cer- 
tain suggestions made in certain situa- 
tions than a similar group of children 
of below normal intelligence? 

A group of forty-seven children 
ranging in intelligence quotient from 
130 to 200 with a median of 142 (the 
T group) was paired in sex and chro- 
nological age with a group of children 
ranging in intelligence quotient from 
72 to 101 with a median of 87 (the 
B group). The groups were introduced 
to certain situations assumed to offer 
an equal opportunity to the individuals 

. of both groups to accept certain sug- 
gestions which were also assumed to be 
equal for the individuals of both groups. 

These situations were: (1) the Otis 
Suggestibility Test, (2) an adaptation 
of the Otis Suggestibility Test which 
involved a possible change of opinion 
in response to a suggestion that other 
children had judged differently, (3) an 
adaptation of the Street Gestalt Com- 
pletion Test which involved a possible 
change of opinion in response to a 
suggestion that the examiner judged 
differently, (4) the Progressive Weights 
Experiment (Binet’s second method), 
and (5) a situation utilizing the Chev- 
reul Pendulum. 


FINDINGS 


In all the suggestion situations the 
group of high intelligence quotient 


IN 
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yielded to fewer suggestions than did 
the group of low intelligence quotient. 
The Gestalt test was found to be 
independent of intelligence in its opera- 
tion for these two groups. In the adapta- 
tion of this test it was determined that 
a test of this type with about fifty 
items would have a reliability of .9s. 
When the two groups were rated by 
two judges upon the possession of a 
trait, Independence of Others in Think- 
ing, the reliability of the ratings was 
low and the error due to halo, gener- 
osity factor, and central tendency of 
judgment, high; but the reputation of 
the group of high intelligence quotient 
for independence of others in thinking 
was reliably greater than that of the 
group of low intelligence quotient. 

In comparing the scores of the group 
of high intelligence quotient on the 
Otis Suggestibility Test with those of 
Bessen’s and Otis’ normal groups, the 
group of high intelligence quotient is 
found to exceed the group of low in- 
telligence quotient by a larger margin 
than Bessen’s normal group exceeded 
her dull group, and to exceed by an 
even larger margin the scores of Otis’ 
normal group. 

Qualitatively the members of the 
group of high intelligence quotient 
impressed the examiner as less sus- 
ceptible to suggestion than the mem- 
bers of the group of low intelligence 
quotient. 

The study also seems to confirm the 
fact (commented upon by other ex- 
perimenters) that differences in sug- 
gestibility are greater at the ends of 
the intelligence distribution than at the 
center. It may also be inferred from 
comparison of the differences between 
the groups in the adaptations of the 
Otis and Street Tests that the group of 
high intelligence quotient was more 
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susceptible to suggestions which came 
from the experimenter than to those 
which purported to come from other 
children. However, when the difference 
between these differences was examined 
in relation to its standard error, it was 
found to be statistically insignificant, 
and therefore only an investigation on 
a larger scale or on the same test could 
justify the above inference. 


CONCLUSIONS 


While there is a large statistically re- 
liable difference between the group of 
high intelligence quotient and _ the 
group of low intelligence quotient in 
the experimental situations, in terms of 
overlapping and in terms of critical 
ratio, the difference does not vary di- 
rectly as the difference between the 
groups in intelligence quotient, and the 
less the intelligence required for per- 
formance in the situation, the smaller 
this difference in score becomes. How- 


ever, even in the situations which de- 
mand for performance no more intel- 
ligence than is common to children 
older than infants there is still a re- 
liable difference in score between the 
groups. This is an indication that in 
these situations the children of high 
intelligence quotient as a group resisted 
suggestions more often than did the 
children of low intelligence quotient 
as a group, but that resistance cannot 
be said to be synonymous with high 
intelligence quotient, as is proved by 
the overlapping between the groups in 
response to suggestion. Some individ- 
uals overlap in each situation, even 
though these individuals differ widely 
in intelligence quotient. This factor of 
overlapping indicates the danger of 
inferring independence in_ thinking 
from high intelligence quotient alone, 
and proves the importance of apprais- 
ing such independence as a thing in 
itself. 


PO GI OWS? 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CERTAIN MOTOR SKILLS AND 
PLAY ACTIVITIES IN YOUNG CHILDREN* 


To study deals with the motor de- 
velopment of preschool children 
as manifested by the activities they 
undertake and the progress they ex- 
hibit in their use of wheel play ma- 
terials. Of the group of twenty-four 
children observed in this investigation, 
twelve representing the higher and 
twelve the lower socio-economic 
groups of the population, eleven were 
boys and thirteen were girls. Direct 
observations were made of the in- 


dividual children each month from the 
time they were twenty months old 
until they were thirty-three months 
old, and again at thirty-six and forty- 
eight months. Supplementary data 
were obtained through repeated phys- 
ical and mental measurements, inter- 
views, reports, and visits to the homes. 
The wheel play materials used in the 
controlled situations included a wagon, 
a doll carriage, a kiddie kar, a tricycle 
and a dump truck. 


*Tueresa Dower Jones, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Child Development Mono 


graphs, No. 26. 
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The general treatment of the data 
included: (1) the classification of the 
detailed uses of the various wheel play 
materials in terms of four major cate- 
gories of activity—manipulation of 
parts, pulling and pushing, propelling, 
and combination with other materials; 
(2) classification of the behavior ac- 
cording to levels of skill and per- 
formance (the “levels” were deter- 
mined empirically on the basis of the 
data); (3) determination of the range 
and median ages at which the children 
achieved a given level of performance 
in each type of use made of each ve- 
hicle; (4) an inquiry into the differ- 
ences in play behavior as related to 
sex, Opportunities for experience, phys- 
ical traits, intelligence, and personality. 


FINDINGS 


Unskilled repetition of activities, manip- 
ulative in nature, was characteristic 
of the children from approximately 
twenty-one to twenty-four months. 
From twenty-four to twenty-six 
months, abilities involving muscular 
control increased, followed by the 
practice of skills from twenty-six to 
thirty-six months. Merging of activi- 
ties into larger enterprises appeared 
as the children became advanced in 
performance. The general trend in the 
locomotor sequence was from pulling 
and pushing to propelling; in the non- 
locomotor activities the sequence was 
from single, transitory contacts with 
the materials to active use of them. 
The analysis of variance of the 
initial ages of performance revealed 
significant differences among levels of 
achievement, between “ownership” and 
“non-ownership” of play materials in 
the locomotor skills, and between boys 
and girls of the higher socio-economic 


group in the more advanced perform- 
ances. No significant differences were 
found between performances of chil- 
dren of the two socio-economic groups. 
In general, the children who were 
accelerated at the lower levels of per- 
formance were also accelerated at the 
higher ones, and those who were re- 
tarded at the lower levels were retarded 
at the higher levels also. The similarity 
of performance in certain activities re- 
gardless of material used indicated that 
the activity was in large part a func- 
tion of the particular stage of growth. 
The more accelerated children in play 
behavior tended, according to the sup- 
plementary data, to be spontaneous 
and self-reliant, to make greater use 
of the play materials, and to be less 
emotional. The heavier children were 
found to be more active. Certain en- 
vironmental conditions, such as lack of 
experience with play materials, inhibi- 
tion of locomotor activities, and over- 
protection by adults were related to 
retarded play behavior. Intelligence 
was positively associated with the more 
complicated play activities. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The successive levels of performance 
which were studied seem to be, in large 
part, functions of increasing maturity 
as distinguished from experience or 
practice alone. The development of 
skills into graceful, co-ordinated per- 
formance depends upon continued 
practice. The opportunity for experi- 
ence with play materials appears to be 
the most important extrinsic factor in- 
fluencing progress in the development 
of locomotor skills. Sex differences 
appear to be related to interests rather 
than to differential age performance 
in the skills. 
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In honor of Dr. Ernest Horn (Ph.D. 
1914), who is professor of elementary 
education and director of the Univer- 
sity Elementary School at the State Uni- 
versity of lowa, the elementary school 
of Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colo., has been named Ernest 
Horn Elementary School. Selection of 
this name was made by faculty mem- 
bers who had spent most of their teach- 
ing time in the elementary school for a 
period of three years or more. Dr. Horn 
was a member of the faculty at Greeley 
thirty years ago. 


Miss Marion C. Sheridan (B.S. 1913) is 
coauthor with W. Wilbur Hatfield and 
Laurence B. Goodrich of Senior Eng- 
lish Activities, Book Ill, a publication 
of the American Book Company. 


Dr. Jesse B. Sears (Ph.D. 1920) re- 
cently completed a survey of the ad- 
ministrative organization of the Sacra- 
mento, Calif., school system. The report 
has been published by the Sacramento 
Board of Education. 


Dr. Emanuel Gamoran (Ph.D. 1924) is 
coauthor with A. H. Friedland of 
Torah Li, Book I, a new Hebrew book 
for the teaching of the Bible, and an 
accompanying exercise book, which are 
published by the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Dr. Gamoran has established for 
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Jewish adults and teachers a corre- 
spondence school in which a course in 
Jewish history and one in Jewish fes- 
tivals are being offered. These courses, 
which are conducted under the auspices 
of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, are designed to meet the 
needs of people in small communities. 


Mrs. Eula A. Johnston (A.M. 1938) is 
collaborating editor of Easy Growth in 
Reading, a new reading series published 
by John C. Winston Company. She is 
coauthor with Anna Leah Carpenter of 
“The Vacation Unit,” Teachers Lesson 
Unit Series, No. 101, which is pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. 


Dr. Caroline Grote (Ph.D. 1932) was 
retired in 1935 as dean of women 
emeritus of the Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Ill. 


Dr. Jacob S. Orleans (Ph.D. 1926) was 
acting professor of education at the 
University of Colorado for the 1940 
summer session. Dr. Orleans is a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of Consumer 
Education Journal. 


Miss Ada Beazley is manager of Reed 
Farm and Nichols Cottage for Cardiac 
Boys from New York City Heart As- 
sociation Clinics and of Martine Farm 
for Cardiac Children. 
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Mr. Keith Throndson (A.M. 1930) is 
continuing his work as superintendent 
of Wasatch Academy, Mount Pleasant, 
Utah. This is a coeducational boarding 
and day school for students of high 
school age. 


Miss Edith Sauer (A.M. 1932) has been 
transferred from the principalship of 
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Kensington Avenue School, Springfield, 
Mass., to the principalship of Jefferson 
Avenue School in the same city. 


Miss Laura Marles (A.M. 1932) has 
been case work supervisor for the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division of 
the Minnesota State Department of 
Education since 1935. 


PDP ILD? 


APPOINTMENTS REPORTED BY THE OFFICE OF 
PLACEMENT SERVICE* 


Abbihl, Gertrude M. (A.M. 1933), super- 
visor of art, Elementary Schools, Newton- 
ville, Mass. 

Adair, Ellen (A.M. 1933), assistant in 
phyiscal education, Lenox School, New 
York City. 

Adorno, Addy V. (A.M. 1939), appren- 
tice teacher of art, Elementary Schools, 
Garden City, L. I. 

Allen, Gertrude H. (A.M. 1926), teacher 
of history, High School, Union, N. J. 

Alpaugh, Mavis R. (B.S. 1939), teacher 
of music, Lower School, The Principia, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Amsden, Robert L., teacher of history 
and dean of boys, High School, Port Jervis, 
N, Y. 

Anderson, Elizabeth B. (A.M. 1940), 
kindergarten teacher, East Side Settlement 
House, New York City. 

Appelgate, Marjorie H. (A. M. 1937), 
teacher of history, Calhoun School, New 
York City. 

Argue, Kenneth F. (Ed.D. 1940), as- 
sistant professor of education, University of 
Alberta, Alberta, Can. 

Arndt, Lydia (B.S. 1939), director, Vis- 
iting Nurse Association, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Aronson, Ebba (B.S. 1940), assistant 
kindergarten teacher, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Duluth, Minn. 

Ashcraft, James W. (A.M. 1938), as- 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
Points of work at Teachers College or any graduate 
of Teachers College may register with the Office 
of Placement Service. For initial registrations 


sistant physical director, Y.M.C.A., Easton, 
Pa. 

Ashcraft, Kenneth B., director, adult 
guidance service, W.P.A., Hartford, Conn. 

Atkinson Alta B. (A.M. 1940), cafeteria 
manager, Hunter College, New York City. 

Austen, Albert A., instructor in public 
speaking, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Bailie, Mabel <A., residence 
Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 

Baker, S. Derwood, superintendent of 
schools, Boulder, Colo. 

Bandeen, Edith (BS. 1936), dietitian, 
Western Military Academy, Alton, Ill. 

Ballhaussen, Louise E. (A.M. 1938), as- 
sistant in mathematics, Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y. 

Barnes, Esther H., teacher of English, 
Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Barrie, Flora M. (B.S. 1939), first grade 
teacher, South Huntington Schools, Hun- 
tington Station, N. Y. 

Bass, Anne L. (A.M. 1936), head dieti- 
tian, Israel-Zion Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bath, Mary Beatty (B. S. 1940), ele- 
mentary teacher, Rural School, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Bather, Marie, instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

Bayliss, W. Bradford (Ph.D. 1937), min- 


director, 


covering three years, no fee is charged. For in- 
formation write to the Placement Office for its 
booklet entitled Employment of Teachers and 
Administrators. 
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ister for youth, Presbyterian Church, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Beach, Fred F. (Ph.D. 1933), educational 
director, Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled, New York City. 

Bebell, Clifford F. S. (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of mathematics, American School, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Beiderbecke, Evelyn, teacher of home 
economics, Junior High School 196, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Bek, Ellen H., research assistant, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Bennett, Barbara N. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of music, Public School, Haworth, N. J. 

Berr, Margaret (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
art, Roxbury Central School, Roxbury, 
N. Y. 

Bevan, Barbara (A.M. 1940), third grade 
teacher, Asheville Country Day School, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Beyers, William E., teacher of mathe- 
matics and science, High School, Millvale, 
Pa. 

Bixler, Genevieve Knight (Ed.D. 1939), 
research associate in nursing education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Blackwood, Paul E. (A.M. 1940), assist- 
ant in Teaching of Natural Sciences, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Bliss, Robert Newell, teacher of oldest 
group, North Country School, Lake Placid, 
N.Y 


Bond, Florence V. (A.M. 1938), assist- 
ant instructor in physical education, Ben- 
nett College, Greensboro, N. C. 

Bonham, Winifred (A.M. 1939), field 
representative, American Red Cross, States 
of Maine and New Hampshire. 

Boothby, Lydia W. (A.M. 1940), instruc- 
tor in music, San Jose State College, San 
Jose, Calif. 

Borgwald, Helen (A.M. 1940), super- 
visor of grade school music, Amityville and 
Farmingdale, L. I. 

Bradford, Irma, health education direc- 
tor, Nassau County Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, Mineola, L. I. 

Brand, H. R., teacher of French, Public 
Schools, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Brayton, Margaret L. (A.M. 1939), su- 
pervisor of home hygiene and care of the 
sick, American Red Cross, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brenner, Louise (A.M. 1939), primary 
teacher, Glenwood Landing School, Glen- 
wood Landing L. I ; 


Brestovan, Lidia, teacher of six-year-old 
group, Windward School, White Plains, 
N. Y. 

Brethouwer, Dorothy W. (BS. 1940), 
kindergarten director, Plandome Road 
School, Manhasset, L. I. 

Bristow, William H. (Ed.D. 1936), as- 
sistant director, Bureau of Reference, Re- 
search and Statistics, Board of Education, 
New York City. 

Brown, D. Wenzell, assistant professor 
of English, Lingnan University, Hong 
Kong, China. 

Brown, Ernest E. (Ph.D. 1938), director 
of curriculum, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Brown, Ralph Adams, teacher of social 
studies, High School, Haddon Heights, 
N. J. 

Brunner, Clara Mabel, director of nurses, 
Butler County Memorial Hospital, Butler, 
Pa. 

Brunner, Henry O., seventh grade 
teacher, Plandome Road School, Manhasset, 
me 8 

Bryant, Victor, teacher of instrumental 
music, Public Schools, Oregon City, Ore. 

Buckey, Nellie S. (A.M. 1932), head of 
department of home economics, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Burbank, Natt Bryant (A.M. 1931), su- 
perintendent of schools, Concord, N. H. 

Burnett, R. Will, research associate, De- 
partment of Science, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Burns, Celia (B.S. 1938), fifth grade 
critic teacher, Fredonia Normal School, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 

Burns, Ethelyn, A.M. 1939), second grade 
teacher, Public School, Rehoboth Beach, 
Del. 

Burtis, Lucile G. (A.M. 1937), supervisor 
of elementary art and teacher of high 
school art, Carmel Unified School District, 
Carmel, Calif. 

Burton, Alice Hitz (A. M. 1940), teacher 
of art, Warren Junior High School, West 
Newton, Mass. 

Buttrill, Agnes (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
homemaking, High School, Madison, N. J. 

Caddell, Ralph (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
physics, High School, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Calbreath, Margaret (A.M. 1938), kinder- 
garten teacher, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Calderon, Helen Delehanty (B.S. 1933), 
teacher of four- and five-year-olds, Emer- 
son School, New York City. 

Caldwell, Joan (B.S. 1938), county ex- 
tension agent, Gloucester County, N. J. 

Campbell, Margaret (A.M. 1927), teacher 
of English, Friends School, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Carmichael, Alma E. (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of English, Junior High School, 
Monroe, Mich. 

Cason, Eloise (A.M. 1922), county su- 
pervisor of guidance, Public Schools, Mont- 
gomery County, Md. 

Chalfant, Yeurith W. (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of homemaking, Thomas Edison 
Vocational School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Chapman, Ione M. (A.M. 1928), in 
charge of dormitory, Russell Sage College, 
Troy, N. Y. 

Chase, Genevieve (A.M. 1928), dean of 
instruction, Adelphi College, Garden City, 
L. 1. 

Cheney, Ray E., (Ph.D. 1934), super- 
intendent of schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Chipman, C. Dean, director of art, The 
Elgin Academy, Elgin, Ill. 

Clanahan, Helen L. (A.M. 1940), instruc- 
tor in physical education, Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

Clark, Alice Victoria, teacher of French 
and Latin, Central School, Deposit, N. Y. 

Clark, Harlan D. (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in industrial education, University of Ala- 
bama, University, Ala. 

Clark, Harriet I. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
French and English, High School, Way- 
land, N. Y. 

Cobb, Elizabeth L. (A.M. 1936), teacher 
of science, Hockaday School, Dallas, Tex. 

Cole, Florence B. (A.M. 1939), director 
of women’s physical education department, 
East Tennessee State Teachers College, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

Coleman, Maurice Lea, superintendent of 
schools, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Coles, Frostine, teacher of speech, Ben- 
nett College, Greensboro, N. C. 

Collins, Janet (B.S. 1940), nursery 
school teacher, Union Settlement, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Comstock, Martha (A.M. 1936), director 
of practice house and nursery school, Bowl- 
oe Green State University, Bowling Green, 

io. 


Conrad, Emma Louise, teacher of mathe- 
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matics, Edgemont Junior High School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Cook, Corinne (A.M. 1940), critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, Livingston, 
Ala. 

Cooley, Robert Louis (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of English, Trott Vocational High 
School, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Cooper, John M., instructor in physical 
education and assistant coach, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Copenhaver, Ellen G. (A.M. 1933), 
teacher of arts and crafts, Blue Ridge In- 
dustrial School, Bris, Greene County, Va. 

Cornaby, Floyd (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in art, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 

Cornman, Martin E., assistant in social 
studies and English, McDonogh School, 
McDonogh, Md. 

Cromwell, M. Frances (A.M. 1930), 
state supervisor of nursery schools and 
family life education, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Richmond, Va. 

Crooks, Helene M. (A.M. 1929), instruc- 
tor in French, Abbott Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 

Currier, Mary E., assistant professor of 
nutrition, University of Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 

Danfelt, E. Douglas, director of instru- 
mental music, Greensboro Music Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C. 

Danforth, William C. (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of French, Redding Ridge School, 
Redding Ridge, Conn. 

Daniels, Katharine H. (B.S. 1934), di- 
rector of elementary education, Public 
Schools, Hartford, Conn. 

Davis, Helen E. (B.S. 1939), associate in 
charge of Clearing House, Commission on 
Teacher Education, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Davis, Mildred King (B.S. 1940), second 
grade teacher, Public Schools, Ladue, Mo. 

Degermark, Carin H. (A.M. 1938), health 
coordinator, Cottey College, Nevada, Mo. 

DeHaan, Margaret (A.M. 1939), instruc- 
tor in physical education, Santa Barbara 
State College, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

DeMarco, Roland (A.M. 1937), associate 
professor of history, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Florence, Ala. 

Dix, Annie G. (A.M. 1930), teacher of 
English, West End High School, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
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Dobson, Margaret Louise (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of typewriting and transcription, 
Washington School for Secretaries, New 
York City. 

Dohner, John Paul (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of mathematics, Cranbrook School, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. 

Donnelly, Alice Irene (A.M. 1932), co- 
director of physical education, College of 
New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Dornblaser, Irene LaWall (A.M. 1931), 
dean of women, Pineland College, DeLand, 
Fla. 

Downey, Agnes B. (A.M. 1939), instruc- 
tor in English, Dunbarton Junior College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Duckles, Vincent (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of English and music, High School, Dover, 
Del. 

Duley, Amelia Garnett, teacher of his- 
tory, High School, Augusta, Ky. 

Dunlap, Helen Leslie, assistant in edu- 
cation, Lewiston State Normal School, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

Dunn, Mary J. (A.M. 1933), assistant 
senior public health nursing consultant, 
United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dunsmore, Frank H. (A.M. 1931), in- 
structor in music, Santa Rosa Junior Col- 
lege, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Dunton, E. Burnham (A.M. 1936), in- 
structor in industrial arts, Weeks Junior 
High School, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Dunton, Gladys (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of home economics, Montgomery Blair 
School, Montgomery County, Md. 

Earl, Grace, teacher of art, Starrett 
School for Girls, Chicago, Ill. 

Edwards, William M. (A.M. 1933), 
teacher of mathematics, California Prepar- 
atory School, Covina, Calif. 

Elder, Olivia (A.M. 1940), fifth grade 
critic teacher, State Teachers College, 
Troy, Ala. 

Eldred, Donald M., director of guidance, 
High School, Danbury, Conn. 

Ellerbrook, Louis William (A.M. 1935), 
supervising principal, Morton School, West 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Elliot, Robert G. (A.M. 1931), dean of 
men, State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 

Ellis, Imogene, teacher of political 
science, St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Ore. 


tor in speech, Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ensor, Dorothy E. (A.M. 1939), county 
personnel supervisor, National Youth Ad- 
ministration, Canton, Ohio. 

Fahey, Marian Laird (A.M. 1934), ex- 
ecutive secretary and health teaching su- 
pervisor, Rennselaer County Tuberculosis 
and Public Health Association, Inc., Troy, 
N. Y. 

Faulkner, Maurice (A.M. 1936), assistant 
professor of music, Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Fitch, Dorothy D. (A.M. 1938), state 
supervisor of nursery schools, W.P.A,, 
Chevenne, Wyo. 

Fitzgerald, Sadie E. (A.M. 1923), grade 
supervisor, Georgia Teachers College, Col- 
legeboro, Ga. 

Flory, Josephine (A.M. 1940), assistant 
home demonstration agent, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Fox, Margaret G. (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in physical education, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W. Va. 

France, Luella S., critic teacher of music, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Fredsall, Arline (A.M. 1940), supervisor 
of physical education, Public Schools, 
Highland Park, New Brunswick, N. J. 

French, Marjorie (A.M. 1932), headmis- 
tress, Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Friend, Eleanor (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
science and mathematics, Broad Street 
School, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Fullington, Baronece (A.M. 1930), resi- 
dence director, Highland Hospital, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Gardner, Emma W. (A.M. 1934), in- 
structor in home economics, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 

Garnett, Maude, instructor in music, 
Normal School, Edmonton, Alberta, Can. 

Garvin, Pamela (A.M. 1940), assistant 
vocational counselor, Y. W. C. A., Boston, 
Mass. 

Gates G. Lawrence (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of social studies and football coach, High 
School, Belleville, N. J. 

Gibson, Pruella Jane (B.S. 1938), ele- 
mentary teacher, Public School, Enosburg 
Falls, Vt. 

Giddens, Grace (A.M. 1932), instructor 
in music education, Southern Missouri 


England, Kathryn (A.M. 1937), instruc-State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau. 
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Glascock, Evelyn Wood (A.M. 1940), 
instructor in clothing, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 

Godfrey, Gladys I. (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of clothing and textiles, Junior- 
Senior High School, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Godfrey, Thelma Wyatt (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of high school art and supervisor 
of elementary art, Public Schools, Madison, 
ct Hazel A. (B.S. 1931), principal, 
School of Nursing, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Cleveland Ohio. 

Gollinger, Grace Inez (A.M. 1939), in- 
structor in physical education, Carthage 
College, Carthage, Ill. 

Goodwin, Gilberta D. (BS. 1939), 
teacher of fine and industrial arts, Richard- 
son Park School, Wilmington, Del. 

Goodwin, Ruth (A.M. 1929), instructor 
in English, Lasell Junior College, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 

Gotschall, John H., superintendent of 
schools, East Bridgewater, Mass. 

Gould, Helen E. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
physical education, Wellington C. Mepham 
High School, Bellmore, N. Y. 

Greenwood, Helen (A.M. 1936), teacher 
of French and German, High School, 
Dover, N. J. 

Greenwood, Lois Jean (A.M. 1940), field 
secretary, Girl’s Friendly Society, New 
York City. 

Griffith, Eugene E. (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of commercial subjects, McKinley High 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Griswold, Ruth Elizabeth, teacher of 
social studies, High School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. 

Guaccero, Vincent (A.M. 1940), in- 
structor in art, Harrington Special School 
District, Harrington, Del. 

Guidry, Lillian (A.M. 1940), assistant 
professor of public health nursing, Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, Richmond, Va. 

Guthrie, Jean S., teacher of Latin, Miss 
Beard’s School, Orange, N. J. 

Gutteridge, Mary V. (Ph.D. 1940), in- 
structor in child development, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hailey, Josie E. (A.M. 1935), supervisor 
of student teaching, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mansfield, Pa. 

Hallock, Esther R. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of home economics and cafeteria director, 
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Jefferson High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Hammack, Susie (A. M. 1935), assistant 
professor of phyiscal education, Woman's 
College, Furman University, Greenville, 
S.C. 

Hammaker, W. L. (A.M. 1936), execu- 
tive secretary, Y.M.C.A., University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Handelsman, Bertram (A.M. 1937), vo- 
cational counselor, Vocational Service for 
Juniors, New York City. 

Hanna, W. Marshall, head of business 
education department, Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Hansen, Adele (A.M. 1938), assistant in 
physical education, Fieldston School, New 
York City. 

Hart, Pauline Eugenie (A.M. 1939), pre- 
ceptress, College of Medical Evangelists, 
Loma Linda, Calif. 

Hawkins, Anne M. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of foods, High School, Charlotte, N. C. 

Hayward, Jean (B.S. 1938), teacher of 
six-year-olds, St. George’s School, Mon- 
treal, Can. 

Healy, Minnie (A.M. 1939), assistant 
director, Nursing Division, Central Branch 
Y.W.C.A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hefner, Harry S. (A.M. 1939), instruc- 
tor in art, Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Heitsch, Mary (A.M. 1927), assistant 
professor of textiles and clothing, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Helms, Roy (A.M. 1938), principal, Pub- 
lic Schools, Chatham, Va. 

Hendricks, Anne Elizabeth (A.M. 1937), 
instructor in speech and dramatics, Mount 
St. Scholastica College, Atcheson, Kan. 

Herring, Ruth Rhodes, instructor in art, 
State Teachers College, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Hicks, Elizabeth Shepherd (A.M. 1937), 
assistant professor of physical education, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

Hill, Lucile M., assistant teacher of 
music and English, Junior High School, 
Dundalk, Md. 

Himmelman, Judith, kindergarten teacher, 
Public School, Glenwood Landing, L. I. 

Hitchcock, Annette H. (A.M. 1940), 
dean of women, Pacific University, Forest 
Grove, Ore. 

Hoffman, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1940), 
minister’s assistant, Presbyterian Church, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holley, J. Andrew (A.M. 1928), head of 
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department of business education, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Hollmann, Theodore A., principal, Ma- 
rian School, Overland, Mo. 

Holmes, Alcenia (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of health and physical education, Sumner 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Holmes, Florence G., instructor in home 
economics, Woman’s College, University 
of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Holway, Amy R., sixth grade teacher, 
Henry T. Wing School, Sandwich, Mass. 

Holzleeter, Betty (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of art, Public Schools, Patchogue, L. I. 

Hostetter, Marjorie K., home econo- 
mist, Woman’s Home Companion, Crowell 
Publishing Company, New York City. 

Howell, Eleanor Steel (A.M. 1939), food 
specialist, Y.W.C.A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hunt, Byron I. teacher of economics 
and salesmanship, High School, Bristol, 
Conn. 

Hunt, Deborah (B.S. 1937), teacher of 
music, Birch Wathen School, New York 
City. 

Hunt, Herold C. (Ed.D. 1940), superin- 
tendent of schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Husselman, H. Heyns, supervising prin- 
cipal, Public Schools, Haledon, N. J. 

Jacobsen, Marguerite (B.S. 1927), as- 
sistant director, American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 

Jantunen, Helen (B.S. 1940), secretarial 
work, Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Jenkins, Robert E. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of social studies, Horace Greeley School, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Jenney, Mary O. (B.S. 1933), science in- 
structor, School of Nursing, Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Jewett, Mary Louise (A.M. 1931), 
teacher of English and dramatics, The Cal- 
houn School, New York City. 

Johnson, Emily W. (A.M. 1931), ele- 
mentary supervisor, Russell County 
Schools, Lebanon, Va. 

Johnston, Elinor, critic teacher of Eng- 
lish, Western State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Jones, Helen Olga (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of music, The Rumson School, Rumson, 
N. J. 
Josey, Charles C., head of department of 
psychology, Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Junghans, Alma L. (A.M. 1934), seventh 
grade teacher, Pape School, Savannah, Ga, 

Katz, Fannie (B. S. 1940), instructor in 
nursing arts, Mount Sinai Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Kearin, Alice G., teacher of home- 
making, Public School No. 156, Laurelton, 
LI. 

Kempton, Elizabeth Anne (A.M. 1928), 
supervisor of kindergarten and primary, 
Public Schols, Gary, Ind. 

Kendall, Robert E., Jr., teacher of Eng- 
lish and dramatics, High School, East 
Hampton, N. Y. 

Kennan, Richard Barnes (Ph.D. 1940), 
executive secretary, Maine Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Augusta, Me. 

Kesler, Merle T. (B.S. 1936), instructor 
in music, Queen’s College, Charlotte, N. C, 
and Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 

Keutzer, Clyde (A.M. 1935), head of 
voice department, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Keyser, Sarah Helen (A.M. 1940), in- 
structor in physical welfare, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio. 

Kidwell, Kathro, instructor in physical 
education, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

King, Hazel, director of social activities, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Kinsley, Robert E. (B.S. 1939), teacher 
of art, Public Schools, Milford, Del. 

Kirk, Alice J. (A.M. 1935), assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, Fresno State 
College, Fresno, Calif. 

Kline, Kenneth S., executive secretary, 
Y.M.C.A., Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Knobloch, Eleanor M. (A.M. 1940), first 
grade critic teacher, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Conn. 

Knox, Albert L. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
science, High School, Bayport, L. I. 

Kohler, Barbara Elise (A.M. 1940), first 
grade critic teacher, Campus School, State 
Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Koopman, Philip U., assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Ardmore and Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Kreutz, Arthur (A.M. 1939), head of in- 
strumental music department, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville. 

Lamb, Elvira Whaley (B.S. 1938), in- 
structor in clothing, New Jersey State 
School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 
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Lambert, Jeanette (A.M. 1939), librarian, 
Bentley School, New York City. 

Lane, Charline Anita (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in physical education, Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La. 

Larson, Blenda (B.S. 1940), assistant in 
department of physical education for 
women, University of Vermont, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

LeCount, Samuel N. (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of French and social studies, Gabel 
Country Day Schol, Portland, Ore. 

Lee, Jane W., teacher of special class, 
Public Schools, Westwood, N. J. 

Leeper, Martha Jean (A.M. 1940), assist- 
ant in physical education department, 
New York Hospital, White Plains, N. Y. 

Lewis, Madeline (A.M. 1936), director 
of studies, Emma Willard School, Troy, 
N. Y. 

Linde, Florence, instructor in science, 
School of Nursing, Nathan Littauer Hos- 
pital, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Lingle, Nan R. (A.M. 1933), assistant to 
director of institution administration, Mills 
College, Mills College, Calif. 

Lloyd, S. Manford (A.M. 1934), in- 
structor in mathematics, State Teachers 
College, Mansfield, Pa. 

Lockwood, William F., instructor in art 
education, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Logee, Fay, fourth grade teacher, Pub- 
lic Schools, Malverne, N. Y. 

Long, C. Darl, principal, High School, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Loomis, Emily, teacher of elementary 
music and assistant kindergarten teacher, 
Public Schools, Locust Valley, N. Y. 

Lund, John (A.M. 1914), senior special- 
ist in training of school administrators, Di- 
vision of Higher Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Lynch, Ella (B.S. 1938), instructor in 
— health nursing, Children’s Hospital, 
ittsburgh, Pa. 

Lynch, Helen (B.S. 1940), cafeteria di- 
rector, Windham High School, Willi- 
mantic, Conn. 

Lyon, Grace E. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
physical education, Public Schools, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 

Lyon, Mary (A.M. 1938), nursery school 
teacher, Stepping Stones Nursery School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 


Lyons, Olive (A.M. 1939), fifth grade 
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critic teacher, State Normal School, Fre- 
donia, N. Y. 

McCollough, John (A.M. 1931), instruc- 
tor in industrial arts, lowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, lowa. 

McCully, Bruce T., instructor in history, 
College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

McDermith, Clark W. (Ed.D. 1940), su- 
perintendent of schools, Laconia, N. H. 

McDermott, Catherine M. (A.M. 1935), 
director of Division of Public Health 
Nursing, Department of Health, Peoria, 
Ill. 


McElderry, John B. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of social studies, High School, Riverhead, 
N. Y. 

McEwing, Frances R. M., assistant dieti- 
tian, St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Holy 
Cross, Ind. 

McInnes, Anna J. (B.S. 1940), adminis- 
trative dietitian, Methodist Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

McLaughlin, Fred C. (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of social studies, Trinity School, 
Athens, Ala. 

McNally, Harold J. (A.M. 1940), school 
psychologist, Public Schools, Allegany 
County, Cumberland, Md. 

McPherson, Sally (A.M. 1940), dean of 
girls, Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass. 

McVeigh, Wilma J., dean of girls, Mont- 
clair High School, Montclair, N. J. 

MacLean, Helen C., chief dietitian, 
Waterbury Hospital, Waterbury, Conn. 

MacLean, Sybil, supervisor of instruc- 
tion, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City. 

Magness, Joyce L. (B.S. 1939), teacher 
of home economics, Hope Farm School, 
Hope Farm, N. Y. 

Magruder, Lucille, critic teacher, East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, Ill. 

Mahan, Hazel, teacher of French, The 
Hockaday School, Dallas, Tex. 

Main, J. Fulton (A.M. 1939), head of 
science department, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough, N. Y. 

Malcolm, Francis M. (A.M. 1937), su- 
perintendent of schools, Fort Kent, Me. 

Malmborg, Ella M. (A.M. 1940), super- 
visor of art, Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut, New Britain, Conn. 

Manor, Margaret (A.M. 1937), assistant 
professor of physical education, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 
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Marsh, Florence G. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of English and history, Cayuga Lake Acad- 
emy, Aurora, N. Y. 

Martin, N. Anormallee, instructor in 
clothing, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 

Marvin, Nathan L. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of English, Northwood School, Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 

Mason, Helen Burtt (A.M. 1933), head- 
mistress, Kimberley School, Montclair, 
N. J. 

Masters, Garnett Price, librarian, New 
York Public Library, New York City. 

Mauck, Frances F. (A.M. 1927), assist- 
ant professor of clothing, School of Home 
Economics, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Maull, Alice P. (A.M. 1931), director of 
nurses, Brackenridge Hospital, Austin, Tex. 

May, Lester E. (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
chemistry and biology, Milton Academy, 
Milton, Mass. 

Maybury, Reta (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in textiles and clothing, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Mazzola, Elizabeth M., teacher of Span- 
ish and German, High School, East Orange, 
N. J. 

Medica, Jack (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in physical education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Melbo, Irving Robert, assistant profes- 
sor of education, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mellish, R. H. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
English, Junior High School, Cristobal, 
Canal Zone. 

Miller, Marion F. T., teacher of art, 
Dover School, Dover, Del. 

Miller, Orilla, fifth grade teacher, Utica 
Country Day School, New Hartford, 
N. Y. 

Miner, Robert J. (A.M. 1939), assistant 
dean of men, Evening Session, City Col- 
lege, New York City. 

Mitchell, Janet Eleanor, (B.S. 1937), as- 
sistant dictitian, Doctors Hospital, New 
York City. 

Mitchell, Jean (B.S. 1940), kindergarten 
and first grade teacher, Utica Country 
Day School, New Hartford, N. Y. 


Mitchell, Mary Alice, fourth grade 
teacher, Dalton School, New York City. 

Moen, Iva (A.M. 1939), nutritionist, 
American Red Cross, The Oranges and 
Maplewood, N. J. 

Monroe, Madeline E. (A.M. 1937), 
teacher of clothing, High School, Arling- 
ton, Mass. 

Moore, Helen (A.M. 1928), dean of 
women, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kan. 

Moran, Lucy Austin, teacher of English, 
Junior High School, Sayville, L. I. 

Morehouse, Alan Randolph (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of social studies and English, Jun- 
ior High School, Darien, Conn. 

Moreland, Helen H. (A.M. 1933), co- 
ordinator of guidance program, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo. 

Moreland, Jerre F., supervising principal, 
Public Schools, Florence, N. J. 

Morgenroth, Herbert L., teacher of Eng- 
lish and French, Junior High School, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Morin, Winifred V. N., dietitian, Wag- 
ner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Morris, Margaret M., kindergarten 
teacher, Stevens Hoboken Academy, Ho- 
boken, N. J. 

Mummery, Helen E., (A.M. 1922), 
executive secretary, Brooklyn Branch 
Y.W.C.A., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Myer, Ada L. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
home economics, Junior-Senior High 
School, Milford, Pa. 

Myers, C. Virginia, instructor in dra- 
matics, Linden Hall Junior College, Lititz, 
Pa. 

Nelson, Mildred (A.M. 1940), director 
of residence, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y. 

Neville, Alicia Hamilton, elementary 
teacher, Stevens Hoboken Academy, Ho- 
boken, N. J. 

Newbold, Florence L. (B.S. 1932), prin- 
cipal, St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N. J. 

Newell, Clarence A. (A.M. 1939), re- 
search associate, Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education, Hartford, Conn. 


[Continued in November Recorp] 





